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HISTORICAL SOCIETIES — LIVING AND DEAD 


By Worruineton C. Forp 





In this city * our thoughts naturally turn to our late member, 
Senator Albert J. Beveridge. After years of political success 
and turmoil, after many triumphs and rebuffs, he found himself 
embarked upon a venture new to him, yet long considered as a 
possibility, the Life of John Marshall. I believe I am among 
the very few who knew him from the beginning of that undertak- 
ing and marked the change and development of the man under 
the discipline of historical research. In one of his later years, 
after great success had been won, he said that he had derived 
his greatest happiness from the friends and acquaintances 
gained through his biographical labors and, notably, from the 
members of the American Historical Association. He had found 
them knowing, unselfish, appreciative, and high-minded. I am 
not sure but that the four words should define every historical 
society, if its good qualities are to be measured. 

We are yet some distance from realizing that ideal. My gen- 
eral complaint is that the historical societies have not lived up 
to their opportunities or grown as the field has opened to them. 
In tax systems they are classed as educational institutions and 
contribute nothing of their income to the state or locality. If 
we begin with the early educational instruments, such as pre- 
vailed at the time the first historical society was formed, we 
have the mythical little red schoolhouse, where, wonderful to be 
told, the alphabet and primary arithmetic were learned after a 
fashion; thence the Latin school, a luxury in any community, 
and a college which generally was a high school masquerading 
under a name somewhat too grand for the actual offerings. 
Nowhere was history taught as a record of the past or as a sci- 
ence in itself. Read Noah Webster’s History of the United 
States, issued in the first years of the nineteenth century. It 
formed the first and second parts of a series of textbooks bear- 
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ing the general title ‘‘ Elements of Useful Knowledge”’ and pur- 
ported to contain ‘‘a historical and geographical account of the 
United States.’’? Favored by a market, it grew in bulk and by 
1832 had prefixed to it ‘‘a brief Account of our [English] An- 
eestors, from the Dispersion at Babel to their Migration to 
America and of the Conquest of South America by the Span- 
iards.’’ He would be a bold man who should confine the history 
of Americans today to English ancestry or who should begin 
with the creation, accept Japheth as an ancestor, wander with 
his descendants in the wilds of Germany before the Christian era, 
and describe their conquest of England and improvement in 
the arts till migration to America. It reads curiously to learn 
that the author, an ardent federalist partisan, gives a brief 
exposition of the Constitution of the United States, desiring 
that ‘‘our citizens should early understand that the genuine 
source of correct republican principles is the Brs.z, particularly 
the New Testament or the Christian religion.’’ This compila- 
tion by Webster was intended as a reader, to give the young 
something better than they had and, for its purpose, marked a 
distinct advance. Yet it was much such a history as the schools 
and even the colleges gave when I was preparing for college in 
the seventies. 

A chair of history was almost unknown and the subject, if 
taught at all, was combined with the moral sciences, sharing 
an obseure and almost accidental location in the curriculum 
with political economy and government. Today no college of 
moment is without its chair of history, often two chairs, of 
European and American history, and from that beginning runs 
through the gamut of importance and diversity to the great uni- 
versities, where hardly a possible branch of historical study 
escapes attention. For more than forty years these institutions 
have been putting forth each year a small army of historical 
students, trained under noted leaders, experienced to the limit 
of the Ph. D. degree, equipped with a good knowledge of subject 
and of the resources of libraries, and fired by the enthusiasm 
of a missionary, intent upon bearing a message to the young or 
those who sit in outer darkness. To one who has haunted the 
borders of this historical movement, who has seen it from its 
first beginnings and taken occasional dips to learn rather than 
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to test his weakness, it has been a wonderful and inspiring pic- 
ture — no, construction, for it is solid and permanent. 

How about the historical societies? They began, voluntary 
institutions, small in membership, greatly limited in funds, and 
without the needed libraries and collections to check their labors 
or stimulate their interest in the really valuable aspects of his- 
tory. A state historical society was unknown. A bird, stuffed 
by an amateur into the semblance of any feathered article, was 
as good an accession as an old pamphlet, the file of a newspaper 
or an armful of volumes of old sermons of the late seventeenth 
century — better in fact, for the object labeled a bird attracted 
the eye, while the sermon threw out no lures either to the eye, 
mind, or casual sense of curiosity. Natural history objects, 
Indian relies gathered with little knowledge of surroundings 
where found, the usual refuse of a battlefield, and the faded 
garments of local celebrities — the museum occupied the first 
place. The volumes in boards and sheep ranged the shelves of 
a few old presses and were neglected. 

A few members combined the antiquary and the annalist, that 
forerunner of the historian. John Eliot collected and Jeremy 
Belknap wrote good state history for the day. The horizon 
widened as interest in ancestry and descent was awakened. In 
England were the sources of American history, and Jared Sparks 
aroused certain of the states to investigate those sources and 
obtain transcripts. Bancroft became possible. Higher yet, 
Prescott began to explore Spanish records and then Parkman 
followed in those of France. American history could be written 
in an entertaining manner and to be entertaining it was not 
necessary to be untruthful. The value of the document was em- 
phasized and a surge towards publishing papers swept over the 
land, states, historical societies, private printing clubs, and in- 
dividuals, participating. That wave has never receded and tends 
to inerease in movement rather than to decrease. It gave the 
historical societies an opportunity. They had obtained enough 
records to afford material for some or many volumes, and their 
funds enabled them to issue them in a more or less attractive 
manner. The museum feature was pushed into the background 
and publications served as an excuse for the society’s existence, 
a gratuity or premium to its members, a medium of exchange in 
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historical information and, in the long run, when the number of 
public libraries had grown, an advertisement and object of price. 
Begin with 1791, the year of the founding of the Massachusetts 
Historical Society, and come to the present day, count the 
volumes issued by historical societies and the number appalls, 
How will the historian of the future deal with that mass of 
record? 

I fear he will deal with it cavalierly, for the contents, in selec- 
tion, arrangement, and issue, are not inviting. There is too much 
that is trivial, too much of manifest intention to prove a point, 
even in the face of positive documents to the contrary, too much 
framed to glorify individuals or families beyond their relative 
merits, too much thrown together haphazard, and too much of 
the nondescript, assembled for an occasion, a celebration, mat- 
ter of the post-prandial type, which would be appropriate to a 
pamphlet but quite out of place in a volume of an historical so- 
ciety. Every document is not worth printing; the single docn- 
ment may be held till a body of related papers have been 
gathered; the volume of collections should show selection, judg- 
ment, a sense of connection, and at least enough editing to indi- 
cate who is who in the resulting pages. The pioneer is all right 
as a curiosity; as a relator of early experiences he is apt to be 
defective in memory and highly imaginative in detail. A letter, 
a journal, or a state paper is better evidence, for the faults, if 
any, may be modified or corrected by notes, or the narrative 
developed by allied records. 

I do not wish to be understood as making a sweeping con- 
demnation of all. In each volume may be found something of 
value. It may be a document of true historical interest, a vitally 
important statement by an actor in a prominent event, or by one 
so near to an actor as to be good evidence; or it may be a 
studied, intelligent, and orderly presentation of an incident, a 
movement, or a chapter in the life of an important public char- 
acter; a bit of historical interpretation carrying weight and 
useful to those who are working in the same field. We are thank- 
ful for such oases in the desert and grateful to the worker who 
thus saves some investigation for us. Yet such papers are rare. 
Is it any longer necessary for a society to eater to its oldest 
member, the local celebrities, the limited families of the neigh- 
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borhood, and the petty and repetitious details of town happen- 
ings? —The newspaper devotes columns to local and personal 
events, and supplies a medium of publicity unknown before the 
latter part of the last century. Much that was issued by socie- 
ties before the growth of interest in personalities need no longer 
burden their publications. Something higher offers. For ex- 
ample, to take a near subject, is there a good collected writings 
of Abraham Lincoln? I doubt it. A number of speeches are 
omitted; other speeches are incorrectly printed; the obscurities 
to whom Lincoln wrote are nowhere identified, not even by the 
town in which they lived, and the editorial function seems to 
have been paralyzed from the beginning, as forged, spurious 
and doubtful letters are treated with the same solemnity as the 
genuine. On such points we search in vain through Illinois pub- 
lications. Yet what offers a more tempting field of investiga- 
tion than that? Fortunately, the Abraham Lincoln Associa- 
tion of Springfield, under its capable secretary, Mr. Paul M. 
Angle, promises to make good the defects and wants in Lincoln 
records. As an example of helpful work well accomplished, I 
name the roster of state officials in Kansas prepared by William 
i. Connelley, a most convenient, even necessary, compilation 
to the student, for it gives much information on national char- 
acters, information difficult to find in any other source. North 
Carolina’s Historical Commission did the same for that state 
some years ago and the service rendered is immeasurably to the 
rood. 

[ must return to my thesis. Of the thousands of trained 
teachers and students turned out in forty years what propor- 
tion has exerted an influence in historical societies? Not a heavy 
percentage, not large enough to be appreciable. We read in the 
list of members of almost any historical body names of those 
known to have passed through a graduate course in histery, to 
have taught history for years. They may serve among the offi- 
cers of the society, but do they steer its policy and exercise an 
influence beneficial to it? So often they seem to be themselves 
sterile, drones in the hive, pleading their teaching calls, their 
need for outside lectures and magazine articles, their want of 
a subject and so on, until it is wearisome to go through the form 
of asking and receiving a refusal. A subject —the morning 
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newspaper offers a dozen that are timely; any history throws 
one at you from every page; your own readings raise doubts 
on conclusions at every turn. If you wait for a subject that in 
your estimation will be interesting to your hearers, you will 
rise to Gabriel’s trump before you rise on any platform. Any 
audience is a mixed audience, and if you are interested yourself 
some, be it only one, among your hearers will respond. I was 
struck by the title of a paper to be read before a society com- 
posed largely of scientists —‘‘ When Terpsichore Was Young.”’ 
It seemed unpromising, yet it held its gathering and served its 
purpose. It is more difficult to face the few selected experts in 
history than to face a large number whose interests are many. 
Yet even the selected expert will nod benignly at a well-pre- 
sented subject, or, more mercifully, sleep during the reading. 

Example leads to excite attention of those having a leaning 
towards history and biography, both of which at bottom are 
glorified gossip. It does seem possible to gather into a society 
and invite into an active participation a larger number of the 
trained historical element of a locality. True, every teacher is 
not a good speaker — too many, quite the contrary; every good 
teacher is not necessarily a good writer, though the practice of 
orderly arrangement of ideas ought to lead to clear expression. 
Influence is wanted, the influence of one who has had some ex- 
perience in dealing with documents, who knows what has been 
printed on a subject, and who has a certain natural or induced 
acuteness in measuring the value of what is offered. Such a one 
is needed in every society, great and small, and could prove his 
usefulness. If he is also endowed with common sense and a 
sense of humor he can make enemies and friends, and both are 
desirable in the executive board, giving a wholesome feature of 
discussion, counsel, and correction. Complaint is made of the 
passive reception given to papers, the absence of that give and 
take which would enliven the meeting, and the cold formalism 
of the stated meetings. That is a situation difficult to meet with- 
out the proper genius in the chair, familiar with the subject and 
knowing the society’s past and hoped-for future. 

A ship was no worse for a good figurehead but a society is 
often the worse for an inefficient one. I once made the attempt 
to list the presidents of historical societies with a view to de- 
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termine how far the men had formed and steered policy and 
performance during their term of office. The labor was thrown 
away, for politics was as rampant in the selection as in any 
primary meeting. The special reason for selecting this man took 
on all manner of grotesque shapes and I came to the conclusion 
that in each society the whole problem rested upon the shoulders 
of one man in the executive board, be he president, editor, or 
librarian, who ran the concern, and the less he was meddled 
with, the better. He might, generally did, make mistakes; the 
test was whether under his direction the society had progressed 
in recognition, in membership, in funds, in collections. With 
ascertained progress his rule was justified, though many mem- 
bers were easily persuaded that they could run it better. Fail- 
ures are better discipline than successes, surer gauges of capac- 
ity and markers of limitations. He is a poor official who has 
never met reverses. I am speaking of temporary or relative 
failures. 

Before the historical society existed, the beginnings were at 
hand in the oldest inhabitant, petted, an epitome of gossip mis- 
taken for history, garrulous and improving by age in his worst 
qualities. The type stood out, to be found in any gathering 
round the stove in the store, the bar of an inn, or at home, on 
tap to the questioner and rather proud of his ability to talk with 
so few teeth in his mouth, or with jaw locked by the need of 
holding a pipe. Unfortunately, he responded readily to a lead- 
ing question and was rather keen in sensing the wish of his 
questioner and in framing a reply to suit. Strong in personal 
reminiscences he was weak in explaining motives or character, 
and the shadowy figures called out of the past stalked the stage 
decked in curious coverings and gestures, according to the skill 
of the narrator. Such an ancient, however, was far removed 
from the bard of old who sang the exploits of his race and, a 
professional, passed the words to the next generation as annals 
needed or worthy to be remembered. The mark of such an an- 
cient was eecentricity of memory and the changes rung by him 
on legend or fact confused history. 

The fault has continued in our historical societies — even in 
some of our best. It is no longer necessary to be old to have 
memories, and the opportunity to study history has produced 
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a separation of the trained from the untrained. It has always 
puzzled me to know why the majority of members should even 
attend the meetings of their societies. The subject of the paper 
or talk is rarely of general interest, and more rarely is there a 
real discussion after the reading, a discussion intended to eal] 
out further information or wider connections. The reader is 
satisfied; it was his subject. The hearer occupies quite a differ- 
ent position. He may be ignorant of the subject and learns; he 
may know somewhat of it and yet not enough to add anything 
to what has been said; and he may know more of it than the 
reader, and, anxious to show that he does, he expands at the 
cost of time and patience and to the confusion of his duller col- 
leagues. What society is not without an example of the man 
who rises to every occasion, impressing more by his manner 
than matter, gifted with an ability to say little and by that little 
offering an opportunity for those who are dozing to recover 
themselves? 

This quality is seen at the meetings; in publications it is even 
more marked. Were the printed papers actually read at a meet- 
ing? Are they read in print? The listener is obliged to sit it 
out, perhaps soothed by the multitude of dates and little things 
that flow past him; the reader must take it word for word with 
intent for a purpose. Volume after volume of proceedings 
yields little or nothing except a sense of weariness, of the futil- 
ity of the effort. Page after page promises returns, only to fail 
in the event. Names, dates, and incident abound, told with great 
minuteness and lacking the very item which is sought. There is 
no pretence of fine writing, thank heaven; but there is a wide 
gap between the subject and the treatment which leaves much 
to be desired. I recall one occasion in my society when that 
rather strongly marked character, Franklin B. Sanborn, rose 
and announced as his subject, ‘‘The Metathesis and the Meta- 
bolism of the Slavery Question.’’ The announcement was enough. 
The few who could follow the speaker concluded that Mr. San- 
born did not know what he was talking about, and they were 
so far correct that the paper never appeared in print. At least 
one-half of what is printed by societies could better be left in 
manuscript. 

The society collects, preserves, and prepares for use what 
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eomes to it. That is its simple activity, for the operations are 
mechanical, beginning with the acquisition and ending with the 
catalog. No matter how large or how small the institution it 
can do that much, if only to show that it can save from destruc- 
tion and be in a position to serve the rapidly increasing army 
of workers in historical research. At that point comes the test 
whether it is a living or a dead society. If the custodian, what- 
ever be his title, is satisfied with merely getting and holding, 
no matter how much he gets, the collection will stagnate. The 
connection between it and the enquirer is wanting and there is 
nothing more deadly than the somnolent atmosphere of disuse. 
If on the other hand, the custodian tends to overwork himself in 
advertising his holdings, in cultivating connections with like 
institutions, in giving to the local press the items of local hap- 
penings of the past, and in welcoming anyone who can use, 
interpret, and make known what the society offers, that is a 
living institution. So much depends upon the personality of 
this one man, upon his knowledge and willingness to share his 
knowledge, that it is strange greater attention is not given to 
a proper selection of curator. It is the spirit that awakens in- 
terest and enthusiasm and his patient endurance of boredom 
that encourages the beginners, the backward, and competent, 
and no board or committee can take his place. In contact with 
members and visitors he alone can feel where he can best exert 
his pressure and employ his knowledge. 

Yet he can do little without a response from others. I am more 
familiar with society meetings in the eastern states than else- 
where, and there we face the problem of diminishing attend- 
ance. A leisure class is not required, only an interested one, 
and the street or road and side shows attract in these days. An 
attempt at competition — tea, illustrated lectures, prominent 
speakers — only express more clearly the tendency. A good 
travelog draws; a good historical paper discourages; a dry 
paper is not made more palatable by tea; and ices after a long 
essay seem an insult to intelligence. In the Massachusetts His- 
torical Society a good proportion of the members are connected 
with the University. They rarely attend and still more rarely 
contribute papers. Perhaps it is because they have their own 
clearing-house of history in their daily contact in office; the 
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accumulation of duties also plays its part; to lecture is no 
novelty, quite the contrary; and they can write for pay. Thus 
situated, they are above the little bribes of tea and cakes. 

How far can a society influence the preparation of historical, 
or even biographical works? I fear but little. A widespread 
interest in biography prevails at the present time and has led 
to a great variety of product. So great is the variety that one 
is puzzled in seeking samples. What two books stand out con- 
spicuously in the flood? Is it Hibben’s ecrucifying of Henry 
Ward Beecher, or Woodward’s curiously wrought but almost 
convincing portrayal of General Grant? Faults of no mean 
proportion infect both volumes, yet they are accepted almost 
without question and their success invites followers. Impres- 
sionism runs through a narrative which may be sound in itself, 
but is materially affected, even altered, by overwrought inter- 
pretation or language tending to the sensational. To have this 
quality of writing in a moderate degree is welcome, for it must 
be admitted the modern method makes a readable book. The 
almost total absence of documentation is a defect, serious at 
times. Trevelyan’s life of Macaulay and Adams’ biography of 
Richard Henry Dana are both notably readable, regarded as 
good models to be followed. Yet neither writer avoided docn- 
ments and both insisted upon care and accuracy in statement. 
The critic might say that both Macaulay and Dana wrote good 
letters. True, but the best of letters may be reduced to noth- 
ingness by faulty presentation; and a good setting may raise 
poor letters into outstanding import. The wealth of raw mate- 
rial is everywhere; the capable minds to develop its worth are 
rare. In all the present rewriting of the lives of the great, the 
notorious, the eccentric, and the mad, I see an experiment, cap- 
able of being reduced to control, with less of temperament and 
more of judgment, that will give an improved result. If temper- 
ance be a virtue, even when imposed upon us by law, surely it 
is a virtue when exercised by one taking the responsibility of 
giving a true analysis of character, reputation, or the opposite. 
The attempt to make the language fit the peculiarities seen or 
imagined in a public man, becomes absurd in awkward, and mis- 
leading even in trained hands. 

Against these —all of them—place Strachey’s Elizabeth 
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and Essex, and the master writer is shown. Pageant is not the 
cause; the splendor of a court, the procession of great figures 
of history, the queen of manly quality and feminine weakness, 
the inescapable progress of events from gay youth to the 
tragedy — such material differs in degree not in kind from what 
other lands and other peoples can offer. Sam Houston is quite 
as picturesque and is a man stripped of the theatricals of court 
ceremony. Lincoln is as vital in a great historical movement, 
and somehow is more human than any character in Strachey’s 
book. We owe this to Beveridge’s impartial presentation of 
the man in process, without the confusing interpretation of 
emotion, sentimentality, and improvised fiction. Yet sentences 
clow with suggested qualities, vivid from the unstudied expres- 
sion, and convincing by the honest bluntness of the appropriate 
word. It proves that it is possible to write good biography on 
democratic subjects and attain the desired end of presenting 
something that has lived, moved, and been in being, in place of 
a stuffed puppet or a bedecked lay figure. Spare us, we pray, 
from the morbid —psychoanalysis, Freudian and openly 
diseased. The hospital clinie cannot reach beyond the experi- 
ments of surgery — the last resort of the ailing. There is some- 
thing above cells and tissues, bones and muscles, something 
beyond explanation. 

The best corrective to such excesses is to lay greater emphasis 
on the correctness of fact, and the societies should supply that 
correction by their issues. They are not exerting much influence 
in that direction and will not until they have a better sense of 
the relative value of the material at hand. So much can be left 
unpublished, to be worked over by the willing student. This is 
particularly true of economic material — merchants’ ledgers, 
trade accounts, commercial papers—from which good metal 
may be extracted. 

In one direction our societies have shown an indifference to 
possibilities. The newspaper of today is a strange product in 
itself and a chain of newspapers under one ownership and con- 
taining much the same articles has reduced its usefulness as a 
record of events. The great journals of the cities — New York 
limes, Chicago Tribune — are too bulky and costly to preserve 
generally, and outside of those cities would be of secondary im- 
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portance as against the local sheet.’ Yet the minor press does 
not begin to compare in interest to the older type of seventy 
years ago. Not only were they newspapers but they also influ. 
enced public opinion. There was an individuality that distin. 
guished the editorial page that was lost when journalism became 
anonymous. It is hardly possible to miss the flavor in the New 
York Evening Post under Bryant, of the Tribune under Greeley 
and Dana, of the Charleston Mercury under the younger Rhett, 
the Mississippian under Barksdale, or the Louisville Journal 
under Prentice. Such papers make good reading and were more 
exciting, as well as restful, than the huge products of today with 
their news columns trickling through pages of advertisements, 

Each state has had at least one journal of more than local 
reputation, and might even supply two representing each of the 
two leading political parties of the day. Measure the news- 
paper collections of our large institutions — Library of Con- 
gress, New York Public Library, American Antiquarian So- 
ciety, and Wisconsin State Historical Society — and the serious 
imperfections in their newspaper files become evident. Bring 
these collections under one roof and there is only an approach 
to completeness. Search the libraries of the land for the Vir. 
gimia Gazette before 1770 and the fragmentary result is shock- 
ing to our sense of the value of such a file of one of the leading 
journals of its day. Indiana and I]linois files are counted among 
the rare, almost as rare as those of the South, which must have 
suffered by the destruction of the war, an influence from which 
the North was free. Why should they be so rare? The circula- 
tion was small —a few thousand at most — but the larger part 
was circulated within a small radius and one would suppose 
them to have been saved in whole or in part in the household ot 
subscribers. It was not a day of libraries, amusements, reading 
circles, and opportunities or temptations to travel, all of which 
tends to make the newspaper now hardly worth saving, much 
less binding. The garrets ought still to yield stray issues and 
any is better than none. 

The leading historical society of the state would meet a want 
by having as full a file of such leading newspapers — at least of 
two of them — as can be gathered in the original or in the copy. 
It would be the backbone of any institution. A possibility ex- 
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ists of accomplishing this and at a not excessive cost. I experi- 
mented with the Boston Transcript, reducing a page to the limit 
of legibility and printing eight pages of such reduction on a 
photostat sheet. Here are the eight pages, no taller than an 
octavo size, and capable of being bound. The headlines stand 
out clearly and the text demands little magnifying to be easily 
read. In this form the volumes would occupy but a small part 
of the space demanded by the original. An edition of ten copies 
ean be issued at the rate of seven cents a page, the ten sets 
being needed to absorb, as it were, the cost of negatives. Are 
there not ten society and other libraries in almost every state 
able to subseribe to such a reproduction provided it be extended 
over years, as it must be to produce a good result? With the in- 
creasing study of newspapers for history, and a realization of 
the cost, annoyance, and quite prohibitive conditions now pre- 
vailing, it would be possible to have such complete reproduc- 
tions, say in five libraries in the state and in five outside of it — 
a boon to the working student and an instrument of local re- 
search. 

In place of spending so much upon publications, not a small 
part of which is wasted, it would be better to devote some of the 
funds to such a reproduction. Apart from accumulating so 
unique a collection of material bearing on all affairs of the state, 
there would be the added advantage of placing beyond the risk 
of destruction of original, often existing in a single copy, and 
never so commonly found as to be classed among the low-priced 
possessions. A year of a four-page daily newspaper of three 
hundred issues can be reproduced under such a plan for eighty- 
four dollars; a four-page weekly of the colonial period, for less 
than fifteen dollars. But in the latter a full-size reproduction at 
about thirty-five dollars a year is better, as the issues do not 
stand reduction well. The method would, however, be useful 
with the journals issued before 1870, before wood pulp paper 
and the large number of pages in a daily of importance. 

It amounts to this: a live society is under good control, care- 
ful of its funds, taking every opportunity to increase its useful- 
hess, cultivating connections with its sister societies and rela- 
tions with libararies and colleges, offering mental food to its 
members, food perhaps easy to digest, but in its publications 
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seeking what is of value in permanence, for in that feature they 
are to be judged by the historical world. The casual visitor jp 
search of information is not impressed by cases of curiosities, 
galleries of portraits, and heaps of manuscripts and newspaper; 
but he is greatly impressed by courtesy, by the helpful sugges. 
tion, by having those heaps of material placed at his disposal, 
and — by being left to make his own investigations. The last is 
perhaps the most difficult for custodians to learn. They have 
their hobbies and knowledge; but no one can properly investi- 
gate for another, and the obtrusion of half or irrelevant knowl- 
edge is as unnecessary as it is time consuming and misleading. 














OHIO AND THE ENGLISH COMMON LAW 
By Wiiu1am T. Urrer 





In the Declaration of Independence, one may read in the list 
of King George’s shortcomings that he had assented to ‘‘pre- 
tended legislation . . . for abolishing the free system of Eng- 
lish laws in a neighboring province. ...’’ The author of the 
Declaration, though a major prophet, could not have foreseen 
that three decades later, political followers of his in the legisla- 
ture of the young state of Ohio would declare that the English 
common law was to have no weight in the courts of their com- 
monwealth. 

The period from 1789 to the close of the second war with 
Great Britain may be characterized as the formative period in 
the history of the American judiciary.’ Lawyers, despite their 
contribution to the nation in the Revolutionary period, were not 
popular as a class. Debtors were plentiful; land titles in the 
West were distressingly insecure; and the lawsuits were blamed 
on the lawyers. Democrats were apt to scoff at the mysteries 
of procedure and nomenclature with which lawyers guarded 
heir profession. In the frontier communities common sense 
was thought to be a better qualification in a judge than a knowl- 
edge of the common law.? Jurists of foresight, like Chancellor 
Kent of New York, aided by the rising schools of law, sought to 
bring system into the legal thinking of the time. The problem 
was difficult, for reports of court decisions, essential to the 
building up of an American system of common law, were neither 
always printed nor widely circulated. The status of the Eng- 
lish common law, as a ruling system, was a matter of legal 
enactment. One may well question the view of many legal 
theorists who hold that the common law came to us as an in- 
evitable bequest from our colonial forebears.’ 

‘Charles Warren, A History of the American Bar (Boston, 1911), 212. 

*Rosecoe Pound, The Spirit of the Common Law (Boston, 1921), chap. v, ‘*The 


eer and the Law.’’ 
Paul 8. Reinsch, English Common Law in the Early American Colonies (Madi- 
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Certain general objections were commonly raised against the 
English system.* It was argued that the progress of legislation 
in England and the United States would make it impossible for 
the common law, as a system, to remain identical in the two 
countries. It was shown that the common law was constantly 
being altered both by the acts of Parliament and by the 
decisions of English courts. Since there was little agreement 
among the various states as to the validity of these changes, 
confusion must result inevitably. It was held that the English 
system was, in many respects, inapplicable to this country due 
to fundamental differences in government. Juristic skill of a 
high order was required to tell just what parts were inappli- 
“able. Hence, the adoption of the common law as a system would 
tend to complicate rather than simplify legal practice. It was 
pointed out that an American system of common law was sup- 
planting the English system and that this process would be 
hastened by the abolition of the latter. It was suggested that 
many important features of the English system had ceased to 
be common law in the United States when they were embodied 
in the statutes of the states and of the federal government. The 
features of the English system which deserved perpetuation 
might be easily incorporated into American law by a continua- 
tion of this procedure. It was also contended that lawyers de- 
son, 1899). In the conclusion of this study, p. 58, Dr. Reinsch makes the following 
summary statement: ‘‘The process which we may call the reception of the English 
common law by the colonies was not so simple as the legal theory would lead us t 
assume. While their general legal conceptions were conditioned by, and their ter- 
minology derived from, the common law, the early colonists were far from applying 
it as a technical system, they often ignored it or denied its subsidiary force, and 
they consciously departed from many of its most essential principles. This is but 
natural; the common law was a technical system adapted to a settled community; 
it took the colonies some time to reach the stage of social organization which the 
common law expressed; then gradually more and more of its technical rules were 
received. ’’ 

#The summary which follows is based on the work of Joseph Hopkinson pub- 
lished anonymously under the title, Considerations on the Abolition of the Common 
Law in the United States (Philadelphia, 1809). Hopkinson, author of ‘‘ Hail Colum 
bia,’’ was an eminent attorney in his day. He was counsel for Benjamin Rush in 
his suit against William Cobbett, and for Judge Chase in the impeachment trial. 
The work mentioned, excellently written, was issued as an answer to the attack on 
the common law then being waged in Pennsylvania. Hopkinson reviews the argu 


ments of his opponents on pp. 12-14. A copy of this work is to be found in the 
Library of Congress. 
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fended the complicated English system because it made their 
services indispensable; its abolition would make litigation less 
| complicated and would make the course of justice less subject 
delay. However their contention may have been rationalized, 
there can be little doubt that hatred for England and things 
English lay behind the position of the opponents of the common 
The attack on the common law in most cases was directed to- 
ward the revision of the legislation passed in the Revolutionary 
period which gave force to the system. The case of Virginia 
= be taken for illustration. In May, 1776, the convention 
vhich was drafting a constitution enacted the following: 


And be it farther ordained, That the common law of England, all the 
statutes or acts of parliament made in aid of the common law prior to 
fourth year of the reign of King James the first, and which are of 
general nature, not local to that kingdom, together with the several 
ts of the general assembly of this colony now in force, so far as the 

. same may consist with the several ordinances, declarations, and res- 


olutions of the general convention, shall be the rule of decision, and 
shall be considered as in full force, until the same shall be altered by 
the legislative power of this colony.® 


An act of December 27, 1792, after reciting the law above, pro- 
ided that: 


Whereas the good people of this commonwealth may be ensnared by 
an ignorance of acts of parliament. ... Be it therefore enacted. 
r That so much of the above recited ordinance as relates to any statute 
or act of parliament, shall be, and is hereby repealed; and that no 
such statute or act of parliament shall have any force or authority 
within this commonwealth.’ 


= o 


In 1799, the General Assembly of New Jersey declared that no 
act of the Parliament of Great Britain should have effect within 


. TY 


pkinson has the following to say about this element in the controversy: 
8, the prejudice which is maintained and cherished against it [the common 
nl law| arises, in some degree, from an unconquerable hatred to its parent or rather 
in nurse, England. Many men will not believe that any good can come out of Nazareth; 
l nd connecting our adoption of the laws of England with our former subservience 
r, they cannot feel themselves completely independent until they have shaken 
verything derived from her. ...’’ Ibid., 7 f. 

[IX Hening’s Statutes, 127. 


i. oe 


Q 


| Shepherd’s Statutes at Large of Virginia, 199 f. 
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that state and that no decisions of English courts rendered 
after July 4, 1776 should be cited by New Jersey courts.® The 
Legislature of Kentucky passed an act embodying this latter 
feature in 1808.° Similar tendencies could be shown in New York, 
Pennsylvania, New Hampshire, and possibly in other states, 
It remained for Ohio to take more drastic measures. 

It will be recalled that the Northwest Ordinance provided 
that in the first stage of government, the governor and judges 
were authorized to adopt, subject to the approval of Congress, 
‘*such laws of the original states, criminal and civil, as may be 
necessary and best suited to the circumstances of the dis- 
trict... .’’ An act passed, July 14, 1795, gave force to the 
common law in the territory. The text of the law read: 


The common law of England, all statutes or acts of the British par- 
liament made in aid of the common law, prior to the fourth year of the 
reign of King James the first (and which are of general nature, not 
local to that kingdom) and also the several laws in force in this terri- 
tory, shall be the rule of decision, and shall be considered, as of full 
force, until repealed by legislative authority, or disapproved by Con- 
gress.?° 


This act was continued in effect through the general enactment 
of the territorial code by the Ohio Constitution of 1802. It was 
specifically reénacted by a law of February 14, 1805." 

During the year which followed, a number of leading Ohio 
legislators came to doubt the wisdom of this legislation. The 
legislature of 1804-1805 had enacted a rather complete criminal 


8 Act of June 13, 1799. Paterson’s Laws of the State of New Jersey, 436. 

9 Acts of the General Assembly of the Commonwealth of Kentucky Passed at 
the December Session, 1807, 23. See, also, the Preface to I Littell’s Reports. For 
an application of the law, see Hickman v. Hoffman, Hardin’s Reports, 364. In this 
ease Chief Justice Ninian Edwards prohibited Henry Clay from citing an English 
authority. 

10S. P. Chase, The Statutes of Ohio. . .. (Cincinnati, 1833), I, 190. It was 
claimed that this statute had its basis in the Virginia statute of May, 1776. Since 
that act was repealed in 1792, as we have seen, it may be questioned whether the 
statute was valid, strictly speaking. 


11‘*Be it enacted. ... That the common law of England, all statutes or acts 
of the British Parliament, made in aid of the common law, prior to the fourth year 
of the reign of King James the first, and which are of general nature not local to 
the kingdom, and also the several laws in force in this state, shall be the rule of 
decision and shall be considered as of full force, until repealed by the general as- 
sembly of this state. . . .’’ Chase, op. cit., I, 512. 
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code which supplanted many features of the common law which 
hitherto had been indispensable. Governor Edward Tiffin, the 
shrewd English-born doctor, in his message to the General As- 
sembly which met in December, 1805, discussed the matter in a 
definite way: - 


While upon the subject of the judiciary, I would also observe, that 
the act declaring what laws shall be in force in this state, must tend 
both to the embarrassment of the courts and to the extreme oppres- 
sion of the people, for in the act, it is provided, that the common law 
of England all statutes or acts of the British parliament made in aid 
of the common law, prior to the fourth year of the reign of King 
James the first, and which are of general nature, not local to that 
kingdom, shall be in force in this state. These provisions open an al- 
most boundless field of research; for neither these statutes, nor a di- 
gest of them, are known to our citizens and if all those antiquated old 
volumns [sic] could be found amongst us, so that the statute itself, 
wanted to fit a case, could be presented, yet, the settled construction 
of that statute, would still have to be searched after, and when found, 
would probably be what our citizens never dreamt of, as well as re- 
pugnant to the very genius of our government. 

If the legislature should therefore be of opinion, that we cannot do 
without the common law of England, and the English statutes made 
in aid thereof, would it not be proper to vest the judges with a power 
to exercise their discretion agreeably to justice, equity, and the spirit 


) of our government whenever such comes in contact with the common 
> law; and that statutes made in aid thereof, should be compiled, adopted 
] and published, not as the law of England, but of Ohio. I believe such 


has been the policy of other states, and such, I hope, will be ours.'* 


The legislators apparently were not averse to carrying out 
: the suggestion of the Governor but there seems to have been 
h some disagreement as to the most desirable method of legislat- 
ing on the matter.“* A simple solution was found, and on 
E January 2, 1806 the following act was passed: 


1e ‘2 In view of the current anti-British feeling, Governor Tiffin’s move might have 
been for self-protection; but considering the man’s proven sincerity, it is unneces- 
ts sary to emphasize this idea. 
ar 13 House Journal Fourth G. A. (Ohio), 13 ff. 
1¢Governor Tiffin wrote to his brother-in-law, Senator Worthington, as follows: 
‘". «+ « It appears I have raised a dust in mentioning the Common law and if we 
had one or two intelligent capable men in the legislature well prepared on that 
subject, our judiciary system would receive every improvement which reason & 
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Be it enacted. . . . That so much of the act, entitled, ‘‘An act, de- 
claring what laws shall be in force in this state,’’ as declares the com- 
mon law of England and the statutes or acts of the British parliament 
made in aid of the common law, prior to the fourth year of the reign 
of king James the first, to be in force as the rule of decision of this 
state, be and the same is hereby repealed. 


The act was to be in force from the time of its passage but was 
not to be retroactive. 

Two letters may be quoted illustrating the reaction of intelli- 
gent Ohioans to this legislation. Chief Justice Samuel Hunting- 
ton, of the State Supreme Court, wrote his opinion of the law, 
sometime before its passage, in a letter to U. S. Senator 
Worthington: 


The legislature is now sitting & there is a probability that the dis- 
graceful badge of remaining servitude by being bound by British 
Statutes and Common Law will be abolished — there may be danger 
(tho’ I hope it will be avoided) of going so far as to leave the per- 
sons and property of citizens without protection, which will take 
place if nothing shall be substituted in lieu of the common law; or 
unless Courts have the liberty so far to apply the principles of it to 
give a remedy when the statute law applies none & when the reason 
of it subserves the great end of Justice.’® 


This comment of Huntington’s is particularly enlightening for 
it probably was the point of view of many members of the legal 
profession. Huntington, though nominally a Jeffersonian, was 
not democratically minded, and while a justice of the Supreme 
Court from 1803 to 1808 did much to make the judiciary of the 
state a bulwark of conservatism.” 

A letter of Zenas Kimberly, a Federalist of Jefferson County, 
viewed the act as another instance of the incompetence of the 
Jeffersonians. He wrote to a friend in Detroit: 
common sense would point out —the will prevails but the power & intelligence is 
absent.’’ Letter dated at Chillicothe, Dec. 19, 1805. Among the Worthington Mss., 
Ohio State Library, Columbus. 

15 Chase op. cit., I, 528. 

16 Letter among the Worthington Mss., dated at Chillicothe, Dee. 10, 1805. 

17 See the writer’s article ‘‘ Judicial Review in Early Ohio,’’ Mississipp! VALLEY 
HistoricaL Review, XIV, 3-24. It may be that Huntington’s letter is colored in 


deference to Worthington’s opinion. Worthington was Tiffin’s brother-in-law and 
was an ardent Jeffersonian. 
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Our assembly rose last week after a session of about two months — 
and what do you think they were about all that time? Not, indeed, 
like the other sagacious legislative bodies of modern times enacting 
laws to encourage the killing of wolves, to prevent swine from run- 
ning at large, regulating estrays ete, Etc, Ete! No Sir! These wise 
gentlemen discovered that we had laws already in existence touching 
these important subjects, and being unable to devise employments for 
themselves for the eight or ten weeks which they had counted upon 
dedicating to legislative amusement they magnanimously undertook 
the glorious task of delivering the good people of this state from the 
despotical tyranny of the common law. 

What pity that the object of such spotless intentions should be de- 
feated by want of abilities in the agent. These great and good men 
laving repealed an act of the last session which had declared the 
ommon law a part of the law of this state adjourned and separated 
to inform their constituents that they were now no longer bound by 
any other rule of law than what might be found in the statute book 
printed by N. Willis, printer to the State of Ohio.: Most unfortunately, 
iowever, for the peace and quiet of these our patriots and guides they 
have been told by all the bar (and they will soon hear it confirmed 
from the bench) that the common law did not gain its validity from 
the repealed Statute. This is indeed a sore blow to them for they verily 

lieved that they had laid it in the dust. 

When I contemplate this equalizing, disorganizing, Jacobinical pro- 
cedure of the legislature, when I look forward to the point at which 
this mad enthusiasm will terminate I am almost glad that I have 
neither wife nor children to enecrease my anxiety.** 


It is unfortunately impossible to trace the immediate effect 
of this act upon the court procedure in Ohio. The first supreme 
court reports do not antedate 1823, and the newspapers seldom 
noted the details of court routine.” 

The first volume of Ohio reports, compiled by Benjamin Tap- 
pan, judge of the fifth cireuit, is a record of the cases heard be- 

is This letter, written during the winter of 1806, is quoted by M. M. Quaife in 

» Miss. VaL. Hist. Rev., XII, 627 f. 
An interesting reflection of public opinion is given in the following Fourth of 
toast: ‘‘The American bench: may it never be disgraced with the relics of 
> court of St. James.’’ Liberty Hall and Cincinnati Mercury, July 14, 1807. 
pare this with the toast drunk in Boston on July 4, 1801: ‘‘The Common Law 
f England: may wholesome statutes soon root out this engine of oppression from 


rica.’? Columbian Centinel (Boston), July 11, 1801. Quoted by Warren, op. 
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fore him in 1816-17.*° Judge Tappan’s decision in the ease of 
Ohio v. Lafferty raised a wide discussion on the matter of the 
status of the common law in Ohio.” Lafferty was charged in 
three indictments with the selling of unwholesome provisions, 
His attorney, Congressman ‘‘Jack’’ Wright, showed that the 
indictments were based only on English common law, for there 
was no Ohio statute against the sale of unwholesome food. He 
admitted that his client was guilty of an offense at common law, 
but contended that he could not be prosecuted on that ground. 
Judge Tappan did not admit the attorney’s contention, found 
Lafferty guilty on each of the three counts, and fined him heavily. 
The text of his decision is printed at length in the volume of 
reports referred to above.** Judge Tappan admitted at the out- 
set that the question of the validity of the English common law 
was one on which widely contradictory opinions were held by 
the bench and bar of Ohio. He showed that an unwritten law 
exists as a necessary accompaniment of the judicial system in 
every government.** It was absurd, he said, to hold that the 
common law was not in force in Ohio, for an unwritten law pre- 
seribed the process of indictment and of trial and laid down the 
principles for the construing of the written law. He went still 
farther: 


Not only is the common law necessarily in force here, but .. . its 
authority is superior to that of the written laws; for it not only fur- 
nishes the rules and principles by which the statute laws are construed, 
but it ascertains and determines the validity and authority of them. 
It is, therefore, that lord Hobart said, that a statute law against rea- 
son, as to make a man judge in his own cause, was void. . . . The 


20 Cases decided in the Courts of Common Pleas in the Fifth Circuit of the State 
of Ohio. ... (Steubenville, 1831). 

21 [bid., 81 ff. 

22 The decision also appeared in the Western Herald and Steubenville Gazette, 
Sept. 26, 1817, printed ‘‘at the request of a number of lawyers.’’ 

23 His definition of the common law was succinctly stated: ‘‘By the common 
law, is meant those maxims, principles, and forms of judicial proceeding, which 
have no written laws to prescribe them, but which, founded on the laws of nature 
and the dictates of reason, have by usage and custom, become interwoven with the 
written laws; and, by such incorporation, form a part of the municipal code of each 
state or nation, which has emerged from the loose erratic habits of savage life, to 
civilization, order, and a government of laws.’’ Tappan, op. cit., 81. 
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common law of England has always been the common law of the col- 
onies and states of North America; not indeed in its full extent, 
supporting a monarchy, aristocracy, and hierarchy, but so far as it 
was applicable to our more free and happy habits of government. 


The Ordinance of 1787 gave validity to the common law in 
Ohio, according to Tappan.** Its validity was continued by the 
acceptance of previous law by the constitution of 1802. He made 
slight reference to the act of the legislature already referred to, 
but it is clear by implication that he considered it of doubtful 
validity. 

Judge Tappan’s decision raised a newspaper war of some 
proportions.** One product of literary worth resulted from the 
contest. John Milton Goodenow, a young lawyer from New 
Hampshire, took violent exception to Tappan’s argument. He 
wrote a book of some four hundred pages with the title: His- 
torical sketches of the principles and maxims of American juris- 
prudence, in contrast with the doctrine of English common law 
on the subject of crimes and punishments. .. .2° The merit of 


24 His reference was to Article II of the compact which states that ‘‘The inhabi- 
tants of the said territory shall always be entitled to the benefit. ... of judicial 
proceedings aceording to the course of the common law... .’’ 

25 Pamphlets appeared attacking Tappan’s position. These were answered in the 
Ohio Federalist and Belmont Repository of St. Clairsville, probably by the redoubt- 

le Charles Hammond, foremost Ohio Federalist. See the Western Herald and 
Steubenville Gazette, Nov. 14, 1817. James Wilson (grandfather of President Wil- 
son), editor of the latter paper, did not make an editorial issue of the matter but 
lid open his columns to those opposing Tappan and Hammond. He reprinted ma- 
terial which had appeared in the pamphlet warfare in Pennsylvania, in 1805, on the 
question of the common law. See issues of Nov. 21 and 28, 1817. 

6 Printed in Steubenville, 1819. A copy of this very rare book is in the law 
library of Western Reserve University. The chapter headings give a notion of its 
contents: 1. ‘*Laws in General’’; 2. ‘*Municipal Law’’; 3. ‘‘The Common 
Law of England’’; 4. ‘‘The Common Law and Civil Polity of the British Colonies 
f North America’’; 5. ‘‘The Adaptation and Continuance of the Common Law 
in the Governments of the Original States of the American Union’’; 6. ‘‘ Whether 

e Common Law Was Adopted by the Constitution and Government of the United 
States’’; 7. ‘Whether the Common Law Was of Constitutional or Legal Obliga- 
tion in the Northwest Territory’’; 8. ‘‘Whether the Common Law be of Constitu- 
tional or Legal Obligation in the State of Ohio.’’ For a sketch of the life of 
Goodenow, see Western Law Monthly, V, 169 ff. Personal dislike for Tappan was 

ubtless a motive in Goodenow’s effort. He won only 12 out of 52 cases recorded 

n Tappan’s Reports. Tappan thwarted Goodenow’s hopes of becoming a county 
prosecutor, and a suit for slander resulted. See 1 Ohio Reports, 60. 


} 
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this work was recognized at the time, and according to later 
testimony counteracted the force of Tappan’s decision.” 

Tappan’s line of reasoning was discredited by the decision 
in a ease heard by Judge John McLean of the State Supreme 
Court during the same year.** The case was an appeal from a 
judgment in a suit for slander. A lower court had awarded 
$500 to the plaintiff who proved that the defendent had publicly 
charged him with sodomy. There was no Ohio statute against 
sodomy at that time. According to the common-law ruling, an 
‘action for words spoken’’ is not sustainable unless the words, 
if true, would subject the person against whom they were 
uttered to legal punishment. The plaintiff in error, on the basis 
of this common law rule, asked that the judgment of the lower 
court be set aside. McLean sustained the judgment for damages 
in spite of the common-law ruling. He did not, however, wish 
to be considered disrespectful of the common law, ‘‘for,’’ he 
said, ‘‘if the common law were expressly repealed by statute 
the shadow only would disappear —the life and spirit of it 
would remain.’’ But he expressed the hope that the courts 
would not give validity to crimes at common law, since this 
would entail the acceptance of common-law punishments. In 
concluding he said, ‘‘In the spirit of the constitution, I hold my- 
self bound to give redress to an individual whose character has 
been injured, even though the redress be denied him under the 
principles of the common law.’’ *° 

The point of view expressed by young McLean, who in later 
years was to take a seat on the bench with John Marshall, was 
generally sustained by later Ohio judges. While accepting and 
respecting the English common law as a system of reasoning 

27 See the statement of Judge Okey in the case of Mitchell v. State, 42 Ohio 
State Reports, 386, 

28 This is the case of Peter Landerback v. John Moore. It was reported in the 


Liberty Hall and Cincinnati Gazette, July 14, 1817, and is included as an appendix 
to Tappan’s Reports. 


20 An editorial comment on MecLean’s decision appeared in Liberty Hall and 
Cincinnati Gazette July 14, 1817. ‘‘We rejoice that the state of Ohio has set so 
bright an example. Nothing but the dread of overturning a long established series 
of decisions, which had their commencement in the grossest periods of English his- 
tory, has prevented the courts of that country, in the present enlighted state of 
social refinement, from discarding the rude notions of their more unpolished an- 
cestors. ...?? 
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‘yndamental to American jurisprudence, there has been a con- 
‘stent denial of the existence of common-law crimes, as such, 
within the commonwealth. ‘‘Felon and feloniously are without 
neaning in Ohio save as the import is fixed by statute.’’*’ This 

ct results from the legislation of 1806 passed at the instance 
f Ohio’s first governor, the Englishman, Edward Tiffin. 


Appendix 


The following quotations from cases heard by the Supreme 
‘ourt of Ohio will enable the reader to trace the attitude toward 
the common law in later decades. 


1823. Lessee of Lindsley v. Coats, 1 Ohio Reports, 244 


‘‘No English statutory provisions have ever been of force in this 
te or territory, except by the provision of the territorial law of 1795. 
‘‘It has been repeatedly determined by the courts of this state that 
y will adopt the principles of the common law as the rules of decision, 
far only as those principles are adapted to our circumstances, state 
f society, and form of government... .’’ 


1826. Doe v. Gibson and Jolley, 2 Ohio Reports, 341. 


‘The Court were divided in opinion upon the point whether the sta- 
es of uses, 27 Hen. VIII, ch. 10, had ever been in force in Ohio. Two 
judges held that that statute was in foree in Ohio from 1795 to Jan. 
1806, for all purposes that it was in force in Virginia or England. The 
er two judges held differently.’’ 


1841. James Winn v. the State of Ohio. 10 Ohio Reports, 347. 


.. . With us it has always been a maxim (I may say a part of the 
umon law of Ohio), that the whole course of procedure relative to 
rimes against the state, should be of legislative enactment.’’ 


1847. Noah Carroll and others v. Lessee of Aaron G. Olmsted and 
others. Avery, judge. 16 Ohio Reports, 259. 


‘“We have had some legislation in this state, by which, in terms, the 


vlish common law and statutes, made in aid of the common law, were 


Tt 
} 
Lu 


Mitchell v. State, 42 Ohio State Reports, 386. It is clear that there are no 
at common law in Ohio, but in civil cases common-law rulings have frequently 
.ccepted in the absence of legislative enactment. See Marshall Key v. C. 
r, I Hammond, 150. The reasoning of the judges seems to be that there is a 

mon law of Ohio of which the English common law forms a part. See Bloom v. 
ls, 2 Ohio State Reports, 387, quoted in part below. 
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introduced into this state. The last act upon the subject repealed the 
law which had expressly adopted (it), and certain statutes made in aid 
thereof, which were not mentioned by name. The repealing act was 
passed in January, 1806. What was the effect of this legislation, first 
adopting the common law in a body, and then repealing the law which 
had so adopted it? It has not been to exclude the common law. That 
has always been in force, and it could not have been excluded without 
producing effects marked in character like those which follow in the 
train of a revolution. . . .’’ 


1853. Bloom v. Richards, 2 Ohio State Reports, 387. 


‘‘The English common law, so far as it is reasonable in itself, suitable 
to the condition and business of our people, and consistent with the 
letter and spirit of our federal and state constitutions and statutes, has 
been and is followed by our courts, and may be said to constitute a part 
of the common law of Ohio. .. .”’ 


Kerwhacker v. The Cleveland, Columbus and Cincinnati Railroad Co., 
3 Ohio State Reports, 172, 178. 


After referring to the act of the territorial legislature adopting the 
English common law, Judge Bartley went on to say: ‘‘ But this act was 
repealed by the general assembly of this state on the 2d. of January, 
1806; since which time the common law of England has had no force 
in this state derived from legislative adoption. But having been adopted 
in the original states of the Union and introduced into Ohio at an early 
period, the common law has continued to be recognized as the rule of 
decision in our courts, in the absence of legislative enactments, so far as 
its rules and principles appeared to be based on sound reason, and appli- 
eable to our condition and circumstances. The common law, therefore, 
has no force in Ohio, except so far as it derives authority from judicial 
recognition. .. .’’ 


1861. Ebenezer Smith v. The State of Ohio, 12 Ohio State 
Reports, 466, 469. 


‘*Tt must be borne in mind that we have no common law offenses in 
this state. No act or omission, however hurtful or immoral in its ten- 
dencies, is punishable as a crime in Ohio, unless such act or omission is 
specifically enjoined or prohibited by the statute laws of the state. . . .” 


1884. Mitchell v. the State of Ohio, 42 Ohio State Reports, 386. 


‘‘In Ohio, as under the federal government, we have no common |aW 
offenses. No act, however atrocious, can be punished eriminally, except 
in pursuance of a statute or ordinance lawfully enacted. This proposi- 
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ion was not established without prolonged discussion. In Ohio v. Laf- 
‘rty, Tappan 81 (1817), it was held in an able opinion of Judge Tap- 
n, that common law crimes are punishable in Ohio; but Judge Goode- 
w, a member of this court under the former constitution, in his work 
ntitled ‘Historical Sketches of the principles and maxims of American 
irisprudence, in contrast with the doctrines of the English common 
on the subjects of crimes and punishments’ (1819), completely 
‘utes the soundness of that view and it is now perfectly well settled 

t Ohio v. Lafferty is not law.”’ 


[t is believed by the writer that subsequent decisions have not 
materially altered this interpretation. 





A CENTURY OF A GEORGIA PLANTATION 
By E. Merton Courter 


This is the story of the rise, progress, and decline of a plan- 
tation —a story that is not only typical of many other planta- 
tions in the South, but symbolic of various characteristics which 
set the South apart in romance and reality.’ It was located in 
Columbia County, Georgia, about a dozen miles up the Savan- 
nah River from Augusta. It had its beginning soon after the 
War of 1812. Black men were brought into wild lands to hew 
down green pine forests and thickets of sweetgums, festooned 
with bramble briers and yellow jassamines, to make way for 
fields of white cotton. The day of the planter had dawned. 

The people who came to this plantation, like many others who 
settled in Georgia and the Southeast, migrated from Virginia. 
Through marriage and inheritance the lords of this plantation 
bore such names as Keith and Jones and Wilkinson. They built 
a comfortable home (though not with white columns and wide 
verandas), and they applied the secret of living well and gen- 
teelly with what time and money they could command. There was 
not a great deal of leisure on this plantation for anyone — not 
nearly as much as tradition would have it. The master, though 
subletting much work to the overseer, had the general cares and 
oversight, which could not be escaped; the mistress had much 
sewing to do for the slaves; the children must attend school; 
and of course the slaves must be more or less constantly at work, 
for they existed for no other purpose. So, little leisure was 
left for anyone; yet the planter took rather regularly the Au- 
gusta Chronicle & Sentinel and the Constitutionalist, and the 
last decade before the Civil War found him a reader of the New 
York Ledger and the New York Herald. He read few books; 
the only deference to them in the written remains of this plan- 
tation is found in the will of one of its lords. 


1 This study is based upon about five thousand plantation documents now in the 
possession of the author. 
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Yet there was no lack of appreciation for educational polish. 
The children attended the County Line Academy at five dollars 
a quarter for tuition, and studied French and the classics. When 
they grew older they attended the University of Georgia, Emory 
College, and Georgetown University in Washington. A daugh- 
ter of the family, in order to be a true representative of ante- 
bellum society, went away to a boarding-school, and what could 
be more proper than to go to one in Virginia! * 

Here this young girl, by name Sarah Jane Jones, went 
through all the romantic feelings, heart-flutters, and develop- 
ments of character and polish that attached themselves to the 
planter’s daughter of history. It was soon evident from her 
letters back home that she was studying nothing very seriously 
except how to become a fine lady. ‘‘Our dancing school is over,’’ 
she wrote, ‘‘and I hope I have improved in my dancing. I am 
still taking music lessons and I have learned the Star Spangle 
Banner and I am now learning the Mermaid’s Waltz.’’ Her 
piano tuner was a ‘‘piano maker and plays himself and speaks 
nine different languages.’’ She begged her family in one of her 
letters to send her brothers to a singing school in order that 
they might be able to sing with her when she should return. 

3ut mostly it was the eternal feminine in her that cropped 
out. She had seareely arrived in Virginia before she was writ- 

x, “*T expect that I am so much grown that you would not 
know me. I am wearing long dresses and I look very tall but 
not very large and you will soon have to dress me like a young 
lady, but I dont think of turning out as I am not allowed to 
think of beaus. I wish when you come on you will bring all my 
mother’s jewelry as all the girls are wearing it and I would like 
to have mine. I shall take good care of it as it was my 
mother’s.’’? Jewelry was much on her mind. What she inherited 
from her mother did not seem to be enough. Wise, though young, 
she wrote her father, ‘‘I write to tell you that I have gotten the 
ear rings and the price of them is 8 dollars and I got a breast 
pin that cost 11 dollars and I can nearly pay for it and will you 
give me 4 more which will pay for it and I would like to get a 
bracelet to suit the ear rings and breast pin if you will send me 


*At Warrenton in Fauquier County. The time was during the early eighteen 
ndred fifties. 
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enough money to get them _ please write to me as soon as you 
get this so that I may pay for them.”’ 

In all the gaiety of school life and visitings at White Sulphur 
Springs and other watering places, this Georgia school girl re- 
membered the slaves with affection (always calling them ser- 
vants). ‘*Give my love to all the servants and tell them I want 
to see them’’ is a typical expression. Yet she came near forget- 
ting her native state, so much did she like the life of Virginia. 
Her uncle wrote: ‘‘She continues to protest vehemently against 
returning to Georgia, and I do not wonder at her dislike to 
leave Fauquier, for it is certainly the most fascinating country 
on the face of the globe.’’ One day she wrote her father, ‘‘There 
is a great deal of courting and marrying going on now among 
my most intimate friends.’’ She did not, however, succumb to 
a Cavalier; she returned to Georgia, married, aes spent the re- 
mainder of her life on a plantation. 

Another belle on this Columbia County eitadinn was Judith 
Keith, a ward of the lord of the plantation, who inherited great 
wealth from her father. She developed extravagant tastes there, 
unaided by the splendor of Virginia watering places and board- 
ing-schools. Though abundantly able, she never attended school 
outside of Columbia County. Among the articles of splendor 
which Miss Judith considered necessary to make her a fine lady 
in Georgia were: neck ribbons, worked collars, silk shawls (fancy 
and plain, large and small, and of the blanket variety), kid 
gloves and long pienie gloves, silk mittens, hooks and eyes and 
pins, feather fans (blue and otherwise), muslin, side combs and 
shell tuck combs, silk handkerchiefs, white silk hose, velvet rib- 
bons and bunches of artificial flowers, white satins and satin 
ribbons, linen tape, daisy buttons, cord and tassels, ‘‘ Marsales 
skirts,’’ cashmere gloves, French marked collars, fancy hand- 
kerchiefs, Moselle fans, blue and pink muslins, fig lace, Mora- 
vian hose, chenille, English silk hose, parasol, and thirteen pairs 
of kid slippers a year, as well as yards of calico (plain, English, 
and German), brown Holland, and Irish linen. Miss Judith soon 
married, as might well be guessed, and moved on to the newer 
lands and greater fortunes to be found in Alabama, another re- 
cruit for the great migration to the Southwest, which had long 
been going on. 
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What of the lord of the plantation and the larger family life? 
Equipped with a $125 gold watch, which he bought in Liverpool, 
nd a spy glass, which was kept repaired for him in Augusta, 
was enabled to wander over his plantation and keep time on 
is laborers and espy them from afar. A shower bath, which 
cost $50, awaited him after his day’s activities. But he had lei- 
cure enough to make him a gentleman, and ability enough to act 
the part. He frequently made trips out of the state, principally 
northward, both for pleasure and profit. He spent a considerable 
part of the time on his trips at watering places, and when in the 
cities stopped at the best hotels. He visited such resorts as 
Saratoga Springs (stopping always at Congress Hall and never 
spending less than a week), Montvale Springs, Rockbridge Alum 
Springs, Warm Springs, and Sharon Springs. When in New 
York, he stopped at the Astor House, and when he visited Wash- 
ington he stayed at the National Hotel and Brown’s Marble 
Hotel. He must not only act the part of a gentleman, he must 
dress the part. In 1857, he replenished his wardrobe in this 
se: a black frock coat, Cass pants, silk vest, raglan overcoat, 
fan Cass frock coat, three pairs of pants, three Cass vests 
(check, mixed, and black), nine shirts (three merino), six pairs 
half-hose, two stocks, silk handkerchiefs, a hair brush, a 
clothes brush, and a pair of Cass gloves. 

At home there must be leisure and gentility. Picnics, with 
boards of managers and printed formal invitations, were fre- 
quently given. Evenings at parties and dances came now and 

en. A mid-summer entertainment in 1855 called for these 
purchases: raisins, currants, citrons, cinnamon, cloves, nutmegs, 
brandy, wine, mackerel, pulverized sugar, pickles, cheese, a bas- 
ket of champagne, assorted cordials, almonds, candy kisses, 
candles, yeast powders, pepper, vinegar, a large tub, tea, coffee, 
salt, ginger, gelatine, lemon and vanilla extracts, and sugar 
rnaments. For the proper celebration of Christmas (1840) by 
a southern planter the following was required: six and one- 
half gallons of whiskey, twenty-nine gallons of wine, and half a 
gallon of brandy. 

Plantations could not have arisen without slavery, and with- 
out forced labor they could not have continued long. Slaves not 

ily meant labor but they meant capital. The supply must al- 
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ways be kept up, and a few more than necessary could always 
be disposed of. Searcely a year went by without new purchases, 
In 1836, $5,000 was invested in slaves. There were about 
seventy-five slaves on this plantation and one hundred and forty 
on an adjoining one, which in 1842, largely came to be combined 
with the first through inheritance and purchase. With such a 
large number, the degree of personal contact and affection be- 
tween master and servant is surprising. As previously indi- 
eated, members of the family away on visits were almost as 
mindful in their letters of the servants as they were of brothers 
and sisters and parents. 

Marshall Keith, who died in 1841, and whose plantation came 
to be largely identified with the one under discussion, showed 
in his will remarkable consideration for his slaves.* Some he 
willed to his various kinsfolk, others he left to be sold with the 
estate. Freedom in Liberia he willed to three. ‘‘I give to the 
Secretary of the Colonization Society the following negroes vizt. 
Alfred, Daniel, and Thornton for the purpose of being sent to 
Liberia and also five shares of the Mechanics Bank of Augusta 
for each, the proceeds to be paid to them or the survivor on 
their arrival in Liberia and for no other use or purpose & as | 
leave it optional with them to go or not should they or either of 
them refuse,’’ then they should be held by the executors of the 
estate for various uses. 

Iiven a more remarkable consideration for his slaves he 
showed in this provision of his will: ‘‘It is my desire my ser- 
vant Ishmael should be freed but if that cannot be accomplished 
I give him to my executors hereinafter named in trust for his 
own use to go wherever he may please, and if it suits him to 
take with him or sell or dispose of the property hereinafter de- 
vised to my executors in trust for said Ishmael.’’ Thereupon 
Keith willed him one hundred fifty shares of stock of the Mechan- 
ics Bank of Augusta and a tract of land for a home for him and 
for his two sisters, Minny and Elizabeth. But what good was 
a plantation, however smali it might be, without slaves? So 
Keith then did quite an unusual thing: He willed to those three 
negroes whom he had set free, twelve of his slaves, together 


8 A copy of this will is on file in the courthouse of Columbia County, at Appling. 
The will was made, May 8, 1839 and was recorded, Jan. 6, 1542. 
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with blacksmith tools, cart and oxen, a horse, three mules, a suffi- 
cient stock of cattle, sheep, and hogs, household furniture, and 
enough corn, fodder, and pork to last for one year. To Minny 
he gave one hundred shares of Mechanics Bank stock, together 
with two slaves, household furniture, a spinning wheel, and a 
loom. To Elizabeth he gave fifteen shares of bank stock and 
household furniture; and to other negroes he gave bank stock 
and other property. The will then charged the executors not to 
‘‘suffer those servants I have freed or left in trust to live in or 
within three miles of any Town or village in Georgia or Caro- 
lina.”’ 

By usage in the commonwealth of Georgia, negroes set free 
from slavery were required to move beyond the limits of the 
state.* So Ishmael, his mother Nancy, and his two sisters, Minny 
and Elizabeth, started upon their journey northward into the 
land of snowy winters. They crossed the Ohio and settled in 
and around Cincinnati. 

In southern Ohio they bought flat corn lands and began farm- 
ing, but everything was so different; the floods covered their 
lands with water, the winters were bitterly cold —they were 
soon longing for their old Georgia plantation and friends again. 
The negroes who were freed to go to Liberia refused to go, and 
were permitted to remain in America. They went to Ohio and 
helped to add to the discontent of Ishmael and his group. The 
Ohio freedmen constantly wrote endearing letters to their for- 
mer Georgia white acquaintances, for, in the words of one, 
‘nothing affords more pleasure than to hear from my native 
state and those with whom I have spent out the greater part of 
my days with.’’ Ishmael wrote in 1844: ‘‘Old Man Ned is very 
anxious to return and so is Alfred they have been prevailing 
with me to return with them as for myself I need not Say as 
you know what my wishes on that point knowing that I should 
be infringing the laws of the country to return thence’ and 
also being myself liable when I could have no protection unless 

‘State law forbade the liberation of slaves without permission of the legislature. 

law was often ignored and the courts were liberal in its interpretation. See T. 
R. R. Cobb (ed.), A Digest of the Statute Laws of the State of Georgia (Athens, 
1851), 983, 991, 1125. 

5 See ibid., 990, 1009. 
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there had been something done in my favor which I suppose 
could be by the interposition of friends.’’ 

These expatriated freedmen never expected further happi- 
ness except it be with their former white friends either in 
Georgia or in heaven. Their chances of returning to Georgia 
seemed remote, so they concentrated their attention on heaven, 
Their letters generally closed in this wise: ‘‘I may never see 
you all again in this world should we not may we meet in the 
Sweet fields of elesian where we shall be done with the troubles 
of this unfriendly world.’’ The longings of Old Ned are set 
forth in this letter of his own hand and composition: ‘‘I have 
met with the opportunity of writing you a few lines to inform 
you of my present situation which is very disagreeable. I have 
now a better opportunity of giving you farther ae Count of this 
Country than I had in other letter this Climate is two colde 
for me I want to come back to georgia a gain and bring my 
family if I could be permitted to return. I wish that I was just 
back there in that settlement a gain doing the work of that 
settlement 

‘‘T have tride Cincinnati & have tried here but there is no 
chance for me to live here’ I have worked very hard since | 
have been here & I am now in very bad helth but I hope that 
thes feu lines may find you all well & my love to you & family 
an all the rest of the friends tell my Children howdy and all 
of rest of my friend 

“if you will permit me to come back will you be so kind as to 
write me if I Can Come I will try to start next September 
you need not to put yourself to the trouble of Sending as you 
promist I will try to come myself. ... 1 want to hear very 
bad how you all are getting along and how the crops are _ noth- 
ing more but remaining your humble servant 

Edward Keith [Old Ned]’’ 

This group of Ohio freedmen was in fact much better off in 
material wealth than the majority of people in Ohio. They sold 
their possessions in Georgia, including most of their slaves, and 
on their 285 shares of bank stock they drew yearly dividends 
as high as $1,100. By 1849 they had received almost $30,000 
from their Georgia rights and properties. 

But what was the lot of the slaves who were doomed to live 
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on this Georgia plantation? They seem to have had no desire 
exchange places with their Ohio friends. There was only one 
runaway whose escapade was recorded in the plantation chroni- 
cles, where it is written that he ran southward, only to be taken 
in Savannah and returned. The slaves planted their small patch- 
es of corn and cotton and vegetables from which they added to 
their table and to their supply of money, for they were allowed 
to sell their corn and cotton. When they became sick, or believed 
themselves to be so, the plantation doctor put in his appearance 
with his pills and his blisterings and his bleedings. Some years 
his bill for services ran up almost to $200, and it was the plant- 
‘’s especial duty to meet the expenses of his sick slaves. Some- 
times the planters themselves fell sick, and then the doctor 
brought out more elaborate remedies, which might from their 
variety of smells and tastes cure patients more sick in mind 
an body. A mélange administered to a lord of 140 slaves and 
4,000 aeres of land in 1841 follows: tonic, pills (plain, quinine, 
nd chalybeate), chloric ether, ash solution, tartar emitic, cam- 
phor, jalap, calomel, nutmegs, cinnamon, Drover’s powders, 
iiphurie morphine, zine sulphate, castor oil, nitro muriatic 
id, and copperas. The patient died. 
As heretofore stated, this plantation had about seventy-five 
aves upon it; its acreage was from 2,000 to 3,000. Land was 
added now and then, but seldom was any sold. Like many other 
planters, the lord of this plantation, being really a capitalist 
plying his resources to farming, owned land in other parts of 
» state. His first interest was in producing cotton, but this 
; by no means his only important concern. He raised much 
corn and produced a great deal of pork. He believed in mixed 
husbandry and practiced it. In 1850, besides his 73 slaves, he 
d 95 eattle, 80 sheep, 17 mules, 4 horses, and a carriage worth 
‘490. He owned 2,167 acres of land and raised on it 108 bales 
cotton and 4,700 bushels of corn. In 1856 he produced 6,207 
pounds of pork, ‘£102 bales [of cotton] the shortest crop I ever 
made,’’ which he sold for $4,653.91, and 4,500 bushels of corn. 
In 1858 his cotton crop amounted to 136 bales selling for $6,386. 
This year he planted 415 acres of cotton and 320 acres of corn. 
In 1861 there began such a revolution as has fallen to the lot 
! but few peoples in the world’s history to suffer. William 
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Jones, the lord of the plantation at this time, could not have fore- 
seen what was in store for his organized form of existence, both 
economic and social, but he had belonged to a political school 
which had greatly mistrusted the Democrats, who were in charge 
of the present developments. Like his fellows all over the South, 
he was carried away by the enthusiasm for the new world that 
so many thought was fast approaching. Even before Georgia 
had joined in the movement, he and others organized the Fre- 
donia Guards and mutually pledged themselves ‘‘to protect each 
other our families Homes and property to the best of our ability 
and to enforce the Laws of [our] Beloved State.’’* Against 
what enemy were they organizing? They, forgetful of every 
thing they had ever learned throughout their lives, had hazy 
notions and fears that the enslaved black man would arise and 
smite his master—how unjustly they were misjudging hin, 
four years of desolating war would show. 

Fighting soon began, but not in Columbia County, Georgia, 
nor was it ever to spread its horrors over the corn and cotton 
fields and into the big house and negro cabins of this planta- 
tion. Yet the effects of the great tragedy were soon being felt. 
One of the lord’s sons bade his family and the servants farewell 
and went off to Augusta to join the armies of the Confederate 
States of America. Three months later the other son went to 
Savannah to join the forces assembling there to drive out the 
invaders. The war continued with increasing fury until white 
men fighting themselves blue, began calling upon black men to 
help. As Sherman sought to break through the mountain bar- 
riers into the heart of Georgia, slaves from this Savannah River 
plantation were called away to Atlanta to work upon the forti- 
fications, and black Moses was sent into the Confederate armies 
to cook until physical disabilities got for him an honorable dis- 
charge which he carried back as proudly as the proudest Anglo- 
Saxon. 

Columbia County knew there was war not only because slaves 
and planter’s sons marched away, but also because the families 
of poor people became hungry and ragged — their heads and 
older sons had also marched away to join a war they had had 


6 This is quoted from the articles of agreement, which contains a list of the 
volunteers. 
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no conscious part in bringing on. The lord of the plantation 
was now selected by the inferior court, to feed these hungry 
families, using money provided by the government. The Con- 
federate Government itself became poor and hungry, as the war 
dragged on; and then it made a law that all large planters must 
rive to it one-tenth of their agricultural products.’ So well did 
this law work that the Jones plantation gave 1440 pounds of 
pork to a government whose chief support had collapsed fifteen 
days previously. 

Though King Cotton had given the South great confidence 
and faith in the ultimate attainment of everything they might 
desire, searcely had the war begun before the cry went up that 
cotton must be dethroned and corn and other food crops must 
take his place. Laws were enacted in Georgia against the fallen 
idol, and patriotism was measured by how much it was detested 
and spurned. By 1862 the cotton crop on this plantation had 
dropped to 41 bales, and by 1864 the pork production had 
mounted to 11,119 pounds. In addition to large corn crops, 
wheat and oats were being raised. Patriotic, indeed, was the 
lord of this plantation with sons and slaves in the army, with 
cotton pulled down, with food crops elevated, and with time and 
money spent in feeding the families of the Confederate poor. 

Sherman pierced the heart of the Confederacy with fire and 
lance; and soon the leader of a once-mighty power was fleeing 
for safety. The dream of millions a few years before had now 
forever vanished as the South awoke to defeat, degradation, and 
ruin. The accumulations of a century socially, politically, and 
economically were forever swept away. Everything must be 
constructed anew from a void. Writes one sufferer, ‘‘The close 
of the war has left us in a bad fix in common with every one else 
in this country rendering the rich poor & the poor destitute. 
No class of society & scarcely any individual has escaped its 
desolating influence.’’ ® 

The lord of a plantation with three-quarters of a hundred 
black retainers, restless and free, must now count as less than 
nothing his four years of patriotic support of a fallen govern- 


‘J.C. Schwab, The Confederate States of America, 1861-1865 (New York, 1901), 


‘From James Keith, Warrenton, Virginia, Sept. 26, 1865. 
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ment. He must now take an oath of allegiance to a new power 
bent upon the utter destruction of the social and economie or- 
ganization that had made him a gentleman, that had given him 
time to be cultured, but an organization that had robbed black 
men of their liberty — something they missed not nearly go 
much as people far away, who knew not the negro, thought. In 
the summer of 1865, Mr. Jones had more than 2,000 acres of 
land but no workmen. He was in a desperate plight; his crops 
must be cultivated and later harvested. In May he made an 
agreement with freedmen Dred and Sam and all the others, 
He would pay them one-half of all the corn, peas, fodder, wheat, 
cotton, and oats, ‘‘and they on their part promise to work faith- 
fully and to obey all orders issued or given to them by the em- 
ployer or his agent —and should they become troublesome or 
disobey any order that is given them they are to leave the place 
or plantation on which they are living immediately and forfeit 
all claims, rights, or interest in the crops above mentioned.”’ 

Here was Jones’s solution of his labor problem; but would 
the guardians of all those black men set free approve it? The 
agent of the Freedmen’s Bureau replied, ‘‘I recommend to all 
hands on Mr. Jones’es plantation to accept the terms herein 
proposed assuring them that it is the best they can do at present. 
The understanding is that no punishment is to be inflicted by 
the employer or his agent and all difficulty between the employer 
and negroes is to be settled at this office.’’ The result was that 
these freedmen would rather have money in their pockets than 
the promise of part of a crop — so money they got, which meant 
freedom from immediate economic restraint. 

But the freedmen were too prone to believe that freedom 
meant escape, not only from all the old rules but also from all 
labor, and that it gave them the right to attach unto themselves 
anything that might be acquired when no one was looking. 
Hence it was recorded in the annals of Jones that some of his 
finest mules were missing the night after New Year’s of 1860, 
and thereupon Jones hired a nightwatchman. Yet he set down 
in the records this same year, ‘‘I have six silver forks & 5 large 
spoons & 4 tea spoons & 2 butter knives. The balance has been 
stolen.’’ The first crop under free labor was reduced almost 
three-fourths in corn and two-thirds in cotton. The running 
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of the plantation cost him $4,206 and his income was $5,150. 
Exactly half of his expenses were for negro wages. The next 
year he paid his freedmen laborers $2,541, and lost on his plan- 
tation $611. 

The wage system proved to be very unsatisfactory. When 
money jingled in the pockets of the negro, there was an almost 
irresistible impulse to flee from work. Soon the owner of these 
many half-idle acres, now William Harrison Jones, found out 
that it was better to furnish the land, mules, and a few other 
necessities and measure his payment to his laborers in the crop 
raised, either a fixed amount or a percentage. This system ap- 
pealed to the negro for he was now master. Another method 
was to rent the land for a money income, as for example, five 
dollars an acre. 

During the 1880’s and 1890’s these arrangements were being 
used, but the day of the old plantation had passed. Times, in- 
deed, had changed. The labor force was no longer a unit and it 
could not be depended upon. The seams of disintegration began 
to show when twenty-five acre lots were doled out to any comers 

ho would promise to pay the rent. The old home place no 
longer had its charm as the center of a busy life revolving 
around a great social and economic establishment. Unlike his 
ante-bellum predecessor, the owner now became interested in 
religion and moral reform, taking refuge therein from the 
thoughts of poverty and thwarted hopes. He became secretary 
ind treasurer of the community Sunday school, calling the roll 
each Sunday and adding up the pennies — how different from 
the ante-bellum gentleman calling the roll of his slaves and 
counting his bales of cotton! Instead of buying his gallons of 
wines and whiskeys, he now wrote and delivered temperance 
lectures. 

The children of this generation went away to school — but 
they did not come back. A son was educated at the University 
of Georgia and became a civil engineer for great railway com- 
panies — industry had conquered agriculture with him. A 
daughter attended the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music and 
chose the profession of music teacher in states far from Georgia. 
The old plantation has disintegrated into smaller holdings, 
while great stretches which once formed an ante-bellum planta- 
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tion have slid hurridly out of the grasp of man back into green 
pine forests and thickets of sweetgums, festooned with yellow 
jassamines and bramble briers. The yard of the old home has 
grown into a wilderness of sedge grass, and the building has 
all but tumbled down. From the primeval back to the primeval; 
the circuit has been completed — and all within a century. 





INTERSTATE MIGRATION AND INDIANA CULTURE 
By Roserr LaF ouietre 


Indiana mirrors sectionalism as does the nation. On a smaller 
scale the state is likewise a federation of sections, a group of 
regions. The sections are natural and are based largely upon 
veography. For example, there are the four watersheds of the _ 
Maumee, the Kankakee, the Wabash, and the Whitewater. 

It is as inaccurate to speak of Indiana’s being divided simply 
into northern and southern parts, geographically or culturally, 
as it is to say that the typical Hoosier is a composite of southern- 
ers. It is true that southern Indiana was in the receiving stage 
predominantly between 1810 and 1830, while that portion of the 
state lying north of the fortieth parallel received its pioneer 
settlers chiefly between 1830 and 1860, with the compacting pe- 
riod falling between 1850 and 1860. The Maumee and Kankakee 
lands in the northern portion were settled principally by people 
from the North Atlantic States. So was there a very appreci- 
able population increment from these states which flowed into 
the Whitewater and minor Ohio drainage areas in the southeast- 
ern part of the state.* 

These pioneers, coming chiefly from western Pennsylvania 
and western New York before 1825, migrated by way of the 
Allegheny-Ohio route, as in like fashion those coming from these 
sources later were to use the Erie and Wabash-Erie canals as 
well as the Michigan Road and the Cumberland Road, before the 
construction of railways. Many of these settlers from western 


1 The year, 1850, is used throughout as the base line. 

United States Census for 1800 to 1860. 

Joseph E. Layton, ‘‘Sources of Population in Indiana, 1816-1850,’’ Bulletin of 
the Indiana State Library, XI, No. 3; W. E. Dodd, ‘‘The Fight for the Northwest,’’ 
{merican Historical Review, XVI, 775-76. A check was made, also, of various 

inty histories and collective biographical works on Indiana which revealed supple- 
tary evidence. The U. S. Census for 1870 and 1880 give statistics for states by 
nties. Harlow Lindley, ‘‘ The Quakers in the Old Northwest,’’ Mississippi Valley 
listorieal Association, Proceedings, 1911-12, p. 65; Archibald Henderson, ‘‘ Creative 
es in Westward Expansion: Henderson and Boone,’’ Am. Hist. Rev., XX, 94. 
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Pennsylvania and western New York were of New England 
, origin. They came as families and as individuals rather than jy 

communities. They were New Englanders once removed, so did 
not repeat the New England process exactly. The Quakers of 
Wayne and other southeastern Indiana counties, coming to the 
state by way of Virginia and North Carolina, were of North 
Atlantie origin. The German and Scotch-Irish contribution was 
noteworthy in the southeastern counties. So did the Virginians, 
Carolinians, and New Englanders learn to appreciate apple 
butter and sauerkraut; Southerners, New England pie; Penn- 
sylvanians and New Englanders, hominy and spareribs. The 
Yankee ‘‘guess’’ was heard with the Southerner’s ‘‘reckon.’’* 
Men experienced in the textile mills of New England came to 
Indiana as managers bringing machinery with them. Genesee 
College (Syracuse) furnished teachers. With the coming of the 
railroad came more men imbued with the philosophy of Horace 
Mann.° 

In the Hoosier commonwealth as in other states, the pioneer 
period was more or less a physical era. Morris Birkbeck char- 
acterized pioneer leisure as ‘‘a state of yawning lassitude.’’’ 
The pioneer rested in a mental shade but wanted and had free- 
dom. The pioneer Hoosier did show great zeal in polities. Nice 
distinctions were not always made. Idealistic leaders were not 
always understood. There was not so much interest in veritas 
as in action. Refinements and delicacies were not so much his 
concern. Yet with the passing of time and the development of 
the state and nation conditions improved. Indiana culture be- 
came less a ‘spotted actuality.’? A map showing illiteracy in 
1850 reveals that the adults who could not read and write were 
generally distributed over the state.” A similar map for 1900 
shows illiteracy fairly concentrated in the driftless area and 
southwestern portion with a few counties offering exceptions.’ 

4 George Cary Eggleston, Recollections of a Varied Life (New York, 1910), 8. 

5 Thomas James De la Hunt, Perry County: A History (Indianapolis, 1916), 
134-36; Eggleston, Recollections, 32-34. 

6 Morris Birkbeck, Notes on a Journey in America. . . . (London, 1817), 81. 

7U. S. Census, 1850, pp. 788-89. 

8 Ibid., 1900, II, 473-74. Vanderburgh and Vigo counties are exceptions of rela- 


. ° . . * - 
tively great literacy in the southwestern portion, and Starke County an exception 0 
, relatively great illiteracy in the northwestern part. 
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ere is a close relation between illiteracy and low land values 

this latter year.° There is an evident connection between 
literacy and South Atlantie settlement in both instances.” 

In a speech before Franklin College on Indiana, Her Growth 
| Needs, June 7, 1880, Samuel P. Baldwin referred to the 
riginal Hoosier as ‘fa dawdling, tobacco-spitting, whiskey- 
lrinking, uneombed, unkempt specimen of humanity.’’ It ap- 
ears that the word, ‘‘Hoosier,’’ was used in the South as a 
» term to indicate a rough or uncouth person before its 
application to citizens of Indiana. It was used in Virginia, South 
‘arolina, and Tennessee." The Hoosier dialect was brought to 
Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois by the southern uplanders and was 
oken in the counties of these states settled by South Atlantic 
ople.* There is evidence that not all Southerners so migrat- 
ng were uplanders.** The Hoosier Schoolmaster has been char- 
acterized as ‘‘the file-leader of the procession of American 
214 Tts wide and continued circulation, supple- 
mented by the popular dissemination of the poems of James 
Whiteomb Riley, has, to an unwarranted degree, resulted in a 
too-intimate association of the dialect with a single and an en- 
tire state. 

Interstate migration has had a marked influence in the con- 
stitutional and political history of Indiana. In the Maxwell Code 
containing the laws for the Northwest Territory in 1795, twenty- 
five of the thirty-seven laws were from Pennsylvania, six from 
Massachusetts, one from New York, one from New Jersey, one 
from Pennsylvania and New York, and three from Virginia.” 


Ty 


dialect novels. 


1.; Hand Book of Indiana Geology (Indianapolis, 1922), 15, 19. 
U. S. Census, 1850, 1870, 1900. Indiana has sent as well as received migrants. 
> Indianians whose names appear in Who’s Who in America have found 
e outside the state. This, also, is a result of interstate migration. 
J. P. Dunn, ‘‘Origin of the Word Hoosier,’’ Indiana Magazine of History, I, 
; Edward Eggleston, The Hoosier Schoolmaster, (Library Edition, New York. 
, Preface, 7, 21-22. 
Ihid.; Eggleston, Recollections, 8. 
Viles Register, XXIX, 244; XXXI, 160; Kate Milner Rabb (ed.), A Tour 
igh Indiana in 1840, (New York, 1920), 286; D. D. Banta, Centennial Memo- 
ral Volume of Indiana University (Bloomington, 1920), 40; Solon J. Buck, Illinois 
Springfield, 1917), 97. 
leston, Hoosier Schoolmaster, 6. 
+. McCarty, Territorial Governors of the Old Northwest... . (Iowa City, 
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It appears that the laws of Indiana Territory were draw, 
chiefly from the states of the South.** The sources of the Ip. 
diana state constitution of 1816 were southern to a lesser de. 
gree.’’ The members of the Indiana Constitutional Conventioy 
of 1816 were predominantly southern but the North Atlantic 
States were ably represented in the personnel. In 1850 the 
State Librarian was directed to get debates and journals of the 
New York, Kentucky, and Wisconsin constitutional conventions 
as well as three copies of the United States Constitution.* The 
membership of the state constitutional convention in 1850 was 
about equally divided, with possibly the North Atlantic influ. 
ence being a little the stronger.”® 

The attitude of citizens of Indiana on the slavery issue has 
been much stressed. Territorial citizens petitioned in 1803, in 
1807, and again in 1809 to suspend the sixth article of the Ordi- 
nance of 1787 against slavery.*° George W. Julian, the Aboli- 
tionist, grew impatient with his fellow Hoosier citizens because 
they did not accept his point of view — and they impatient with 
him.** The state was divided over coércion of the South in 1860. 
So were New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and Illinois uncertain.” 
The importance of Indiana in the nomination of Lincoln has 
been revealed.** There was a difference among the sections of 
the state.** A nativity population map in 1850 *° set over against 

16 Jbid., 79. Both William Henry Harrison, governor of Indiana Territory, 1800- 
2, and Thomas Posey, 1812-16, were Virginians. 

17 Logan, Esarey, ‘‘ Organizing a State,’’ Indiana Historical Society, Publications, 


VI, 104-108; W. W. Thornton, ‘‘Constitutional Convention of 1816,’’ Indiana Bar 
Association, Proceedings, 1912, p. 121. 

18 Journal of Indiana Constitutional Convention of 1850 (Indianapolis, 1851), 27. 

19 Thornton, ‘‘ The Constitutional Convention of 1850,’’ Report of the Sixth Ar- 
nual Meeting of the State Bar Association of Indiana (Indianapolis, 1902), 175-76. 

20 House Journal, IV, 381; Annals of Tenth Congress, 1 Session, 919; John ©. 
Fitzpatrick (ed.), ‘Autobiography of Martin Van Buren,’’ American Historical 
Association, Annual Report, 1918, II, 135. i 

21 Grace Julian Clarke, George W. Julian, (Indianapolis, 1923), 80. 

22 Charles Roll, ‘‘Indiana’s Part in the Nomination of Abraham Lincoln for 
President in 1860,’’ Ind. Mag. of Hist., XXV, 2. 

23 Ibid., 1 ff. 

24 James A. Woodburn, ‘‘Party Politics in Indiana during the Civil War,’’ Am. 
Hist. Assoc., Annual Report, 1902, I, 226-29; W. S. Sharp, ‘‘Henry S. Lane and 
Formation of the Republican Party in Indiana,’’ MississipPI1 VALLEY HisTogical 
REvIEw, VII, 94. 

25 Map data, note 3, ante. 
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a map portraying the vote in the Indiana Constitutional Conven- 
tion of 1850 on the resolution to wit: ‘‘No negro or mulatto 
shall come into and settle in this State after the adoption of the 
(onstitution,’’ reveals the sectional difference on the issue. The 
counties settled by North Atlantic people voted in the negative.” 

Jetween 1816 and 1900, migrants or descendants of migrants 
from North Atlantie States held the political rudder most of 
the time. North Atlantic people had control of the office of gov- 
ernor more than seventy-five per cent of that period. In these 
same years only one United States senator from Indiana was 
born within the state. North Atlantic control was likewise evi- 
dent here.” Individuals elected to membership in the national 
House of Representatives were more evenly divided between 
South Atlantie and North Atlantic men with the latter holding 
preponderance. These gains were frequently in the southeastern 
Indiana districts.”* 

The great public-school statesman of Indiana was Caleb Mills 
of New Hampshire. South Atlantic people living within the 
state were not opposed to education but to public schools. Vested 
interests in private seminaries offer a partial explanation of 
their attitude. The counties settled by these people voted over- 
whelmingly against free public schools for the state in 1848. 
North Atlantic people voted in favor of public-school taxation.* 

In 1840, the three paper-mills in the state, established partly 
to supply stock to the newspapers, were in Richmond, Brook- 
ville, and Madison in southeastern Indiana.*° Newspapers ad- 
vanced slowly behind settlement—but advanced—as an 
educational agent. 

An analysis of names of people appearing in Who’s Who in 
America, 1922-23, giving Indiana nativity, reveals that the south- 
eastern section lying below the fortieth parallel is the most 
productive. This section was settled early and received many 

26 Journal Ind. Const. Conv. of 1850, 768. 

*7O. M. Enyart (comp.), Biographical Congressional Directory, 1774-1903 

Washington, 1903) ; Congressional Biographical Dictionary (Washington, 1903). 

28 Ibid, 

*° Vote statisties are given in Richard G. Boone, A History of Education in 
Indiana (New York, 1892), 106-107. 

U. 8. Census, 1840, cited in G. S. Cottman, ‘‘The Early Newspapers of In- 
liana,’’? Ind. Mag. of Hist., II, 115. 
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from the North Atlantic States. More than seventy per cent 
of Indianians appearing in this issue of Who’s Who in America 
were born before 1875.** The large number produced in the 
central portion of the state shows some connection betwee 
economic conditions and educational opportunities.* The pro. 
duction of authors or writers follows the same general pattern 
of that of Who’s Who people. 

There is a close relationship between interstate migration 
and the ecclesiastical make-up of the population. Such denomni- 
nations as the Methodists, Baptists, United Brethren, and Cun. 
berland Presbyterians draw their memberships more from the 
South Atlantic peoples. The Presbyterians, Congregationalists, 
Universalists, Unitarians, and the Quakers are more of North 
Atlantic origin. There is a close relation between the number 
of Lutherans and Roman Catholics and the foreign population 
of the state.** 

Under modern conditions there is more of an interstate mi- 
gration of ideas than of people. Although mobility and fluidity 
continue to be marked characteristics of the American people, 
there exists a tendency to settle down in sectional molds.** Ideas 
migrate through the medium of distributing metropolitan cen- 
ters, whose spheres of influence cut across sections. State lines 
are, indeed, superficial. The functional metropolitan region 
stressed by Schmoller has been compared by Gras to a web with 
a master spider in the center.** The hinterland functions in a 
supplementary and complementary manner. There is interac 
tion between the hinterland communities and the metropolitan 
center. 

The past is the genesis of the metropolitan situation in In- 
diana today, not its contrast. Cincinnati affords an illustration. 

81 Based on double check of all names of Indianians cited in Who’s Who i» 
America, (1922-23). More than seventy-five per cent of Indianians in the 1920 edi 
tion were born after 1875. Abstract of United States Census of 1920, 150. 

82 This is the best agricultural land in the state. 

83 Robert LaFollette, ‘‘ European Immigrants in Indiana since 1850,’’ Ind. Mag. of 
Hist., XXV, 20-26. There is also a metropolitan influence evident. 

84 Frederick Jackson Turner, ‘‘Sections and Nation,’’ Yale Review, XII, 1-21. 

35 N. S. B. Gras, ‘‘Development of Metropolitan Economy in Europe and Amer 


ica,’? Am. Hist. Rev., XXVII, 698 ff.; Dixon Ryan Fox, ‘‘ Civilization in Transit,” 
ibid., XXXII, 768. 
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That city has long radiated influence upon the near-by White- 
water region, and even extended westward beyond it. In 1815, 
Daniel Drake’s picture of Cincinnati and the Miami country 
stated, ‘‘The inhabitants of the counties of Dearborn, Franklin 
and Wayne, received their supplies of foreign goods almost ex- 
clusively from Cincinnati.’’ * In 1823 a convention of delegates 
from Franklin, Wayne, Union, Randolph, Fayette, and Dear- 
born counties met in Harrison, Ohio, to consider the construction 
of the Whitewater Canal to connect with a branch canal to be 
built by Cincinnati from that city to Harrison.” In 1831 a post 
coach was operating between Cincinnati and Lawrenceburg 
three times each week. A river connection already existed. An 
account appeared in the Rising Sun Recorder of Ohio County 
in 1869 to the effect, ‘‘A movement is on foot by some of our 
sports to introduce a velocipede. We are informed that a car- 
riage maker in Cincinnati who is manufacturing them proposes 
to exhibit a couple in our streets next week. Bring ’em 
along!’’** In 1885 in speaking of the Grand Opera House in 
Aurora, Indiana, it was boasted, ‘‘The scene painting and fres- 
coing is beautiful in design, and skilfully executed by some of 
Cincinnati’s best artists.’’ ** On November 25, 1897, a clothing 
firm offered a free trip to Cincinnati and return via railroad or 
steamboat from any place in Dearborn County provided a pur- 
chase amounting to fifteen dollars or more was made.* 

The metropolitan influence upon Indiana has increased rather 
than decreased. Indiana serves as a hinterland for the metro- 
politan centers of her sister states. Indiana has no metro- 
polis. Indianapolis does not qualify. The hinterland is inade- 
quate. The northwestern region of the state is a part of Greater 


E. Weakley, History of Dearborn and Ohio Counties, Indiana (Chicago, 


‘Rising Sun Recorder, Jan. 25, 1929; Liberty Herald, March 16, 1869. 
Weakley, op. cit., 352. 
Lawrenceburg Register, Nov. 15, 1897. There are many instances in the files 
‘ the local newspapers of this hinterland region of Cincinnati influence. Its eiti- 
us visited in Cineinnati, shopped in Cincinnati, went to Cincinnati baseball games. 
> were many excursions booked. Photographers, opticians, and dentists from 
nnati spent certain days in business in Indiana towns. Contracts for school- 
lings, street pavements, etc., were let to Cincinnati firms. City bond issues were 
ited in Cincinnati. Hospitalization took place in Cincinnati. 
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Chicago, the second city in the nation in 1920. Louisville, the 
twenty-ninth city, is just across the Ohio River. Cincinnati, 
sixteenth city in size, is within twenty-five miles of the south. 
eastern border. Detroit, fourth city, and Toledo, twenty-sixth 
city, are nearer the northeastern border than is the centrally 
located state capital, Indianapolis. Cleveland, fifth city, is about 
the same distance away. St. Louis, sixth city, is nearer the south. 
western corner than is Indianapolis. These metropolitan cen- 
ters play upon and effect the life of the state in many ways. 

The location of nearby markets, along with the type of people 
and nature of the soil, determine the localization of crops. In- 
diana has often been looked upon as a rural state because of the 
absence of a metropolis within her boundaries. Yet more and 
more, Indiana is passing over to intensive agriculture and is 
becoming more and more urbanized. The state does not escape 
urban influence. As a result, the dairy cow and the hen have 
played an increasingly important part in the state’s history — 
especially during the last fifteen years.* The size of the average 
farm is smaller in the vicinity of these cities. 

In the Cincinnati district, there were, in 1920, 3.8 dairy cows 
per farm, which is above the average in the state. Too, it is the 
heaviest hay and alfalfa and tobacco area in the state.*? Stock is 
regularly delivered from this region to the Cincinnati market.” 
In the Louisville district, agriculture was characterized by gen- 
eral farming, dairy farming, and small-fruit growing. Dairy 
farming and truck gardening occupy the farmers in the region 
nearest Chicago. The densest population of dairy cattle in In- 
diana is found in this area. There are 6 dairy cows per farm. 
Fluid milk is the principal dairy product. Grain growing and 
truck gardening characterize the region including the Kankakee 
marsh and sandy land immediately north and south of it. The 
principal muck crops are onions, mint, potatoes, and celery. 

41 Everett L. Austin, An Analysis of Certain Activities of Agriculture. ... / A 
Study of Indiana Conditions. Typed copy of doctoral thesis, Cornell University Li- 
brary, 48. 

42 Ibid., 38. 

43 Rising Sun Recorder, Jan. 25, 1929; Vevay Reveille-Enterprise, Jan. 31, 1929; 
Batesville Herald, Jan. 24, 1929; Versailles Republic, Jan. 23, 1929; Richmond Item, 


Jan. 29, 1929; Richmond Palladium, Jan. 29, 1929; Rushville Daily Republican, 
Feb. 2-6, 1929. 
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There are 3.3 dairy cows per farm, which is a little above the 
average for the state. This is the heaviest potato-growing area 
in the state. Lagrange, Steuben, Noble, Dekalb, Whitley, and 
Allen counties constitute the heaviest sheep area in the state. 
More barley is raised here than in any other part of Indiana. 
There are 3.2 dairy cows, 6.8 sheep, and 10 pigs per farm. The 
bulk of all feedable crops is fed on the farms.** Fresh vegetables 
and fruits are shipped to these metropolitan distributing cen- 
ters, and from there is sent out the surplus to inland towns as 
much as two or three hundred miles away. It tends to make sum- 
mer and winter diets similar and promotes health.** 

Industries of the Indiana hinterland regions, likewise, are 
complementary and supplementary to those of the metropolitan 
centers. Lines radiate fanlike from a metropolitan center like 
Cincinnati or Chicago into the Hoosier state.*® Cincinnati is a 
distributing center for automobiles in its region.*’ Only to a 
negligible extent do the satellite towns of the hinterland make 
the food they eat or the clothing they wear.** Cincinnati is a 
shopping center for her region.**® This gap between what these 
satellite towns do to get a living and what they need for actual 
living is growing wider. Ideas and culture follow these radia- 
tions of material commodities from these metropolitan centers. 

There is an analogy between the spread of the corn-borer in- 
festation in the Detroit-Cleveland-Toledo hinterland in the 
counties of northeastern Indiana and the dissemination of ideas 
from these metropolitan centers into that region. Corn borers 
spread naturally with favorable wind currents, along waterways, 
and in shipments over highways and railroads.” Very effective 

44 Austin, thesis, 34-35. 

45 Robert S. and Helen M. Lynd, Middletown (New York, 1929), 39. 

46 Senate Documents, 63 Congress, 2 Session, No. 485, p. 71. 

‘7 Versailles Republican, Jan. 23, 1929; Liberty Herald, Jan. 24, 1929; Osgood 
Journal, Jan. 30, 1929. 

48 Lynd, op. cit., 39. 

‘9 Versailles Republican, Jan. 23, 1929. 

OR. H. Pettit, ‘‘The Present Status of the European Corn Borer in Michigan,’’ 
Agricultural Experiment Station, Michigan State College, Circular Bulletin, No. 70, 


pp. 4-6; J. J. Davis, ‘‘The European Corn Borer,’’ Purdue University Agricultural 
Experiment Station, Circular, No. 138. The corn borer came to northeastern Indiana 


by way of Detroit. It had previously migrated from Massachusetts to New York to 
Michio: 
Michigan, 
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carriers of ideas and cultures are newspapers. The plotting of 
circulation data gathered from auditors’ reports to newspaper 
boards of directors on a map of Indiana by counties, reveals 
that newspapers from the different metropolitan centers of St, 
Louis, Louisville, Cincinnati, Detroit, Cleveland, Toledo, and 
Chicago cover the state.** These newspaper influences move in 
from the respective hinterland zones to fuse together and to in- 
termingle on the edges with the influences of the Indianapolis 
publications in these central counties of the state where the 
latter radiate. Nothing prevents the idea larvae hatched in the 
metropolitan centers from boring into the thinking of the In- 
diana citizens located in the respective regions. Idea moths 
flying under their own dynamic power find the invaded territory 
suitable for reproduction and increase. 

These metropolitan newspapers are the metronome and the 
tuning fork of the local dailies and weeklies within their respec- 
tive hinterland regions. They mark the tempo and strike the 
key.” A study of local newspapers shows that they reflect the 
metropolitan impress, and reflect in direct proportion to the 
nearness and the largeness of the metropolitan center and in 
inverse proportion to the largeness of the town or city where 
the local organ is published. Some of the large city newspapers 
even carry Indiana classified-advertising columns and publish 
Indiana editions with Indiana local news." 

The larger satellites of metropolitan centers constantly recruit 
their population from the outlying smaller communities about 
them, they themselves in turn losing many of their young poten- 
tial leaders to the larger cities.°** This is revealed in a study of 
Who’s Who.** Here as in other respects, there is interaction. 
The metropolis in its immediate environs overflows upon the 
surrounding territory, fills suburban areas, and overflows again. 
Its population spills over upon the portion of the state in prox- 

51 The circulation managers look upon these portions of Indiana as the territories 
of their metropolitan centers. 

52 Silas Bent, Ballyhoo (New York, 1927), xv. 

53 Here they compete with local newspapers. Louisville Times and Louisville 


Courier-Journal are examples. 
54 Lynd, op. cit., 37. 


55 See note 31, ante. 
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imity to it. In this manner does it determine the culture of its 
hinterland. 

Frequent intervisiting takes place between families living in 
the metropolis and families living in the hinterland in Indiana. 
They are friends and relatives. The duration of the visits has 
been shortened since improved highways and transportation 
have made them easier and more frequent.’ The metropolis 
furnishes amusements, speakers, and concerts to people living 
in the Hoosier hinterland. 

The county distribution of Indiana students attending the 
University of Cincinnati follows the radiation lines of the dis- 
tribution of economic goods.*’ The pioneer physicians of Dear- 
born County, Indiana came from the North Atlantic States. In 
recent years physicians in this county have received their medi- 
eal training in Cincinnati. The sick of this county and other 
counties in this region are taken to Cincinnati for hospitaliza- 
tion." Indiana, so often classified as rural, has not missed 
urbanization, urban influence. Indiana bears the impress of the 
metropolitan centers. 

The life, the civilization, the culture of the Hoosier state are 
not fully to be understood except in the light of the interstate 
migration of people carrying with them their customs, their 
ideas, and culture, and the interstate migration of ideas and 
culture through the medium of metropolitan distributing cen- 
ters playing upon the state. He who only Indiana knows, knows 
not Indiana. How ean this state so influenced, having within it 
both the center and the median of population, have a civiliza- 
tion to be distinguished from American culture by a stereotype 

6 LaFollette, ‘‘ European Immigrants,’’ Ind. Mag. of Hist., XXV, 25-26. 

°? Dearborn Independent, Jan. 23, 1879, Jan. 24, 1929; Batesville Tribune, Jan. 
t+, 1925; Rising Sun Recorder, Jan. 25, 1929; Batesville Herald, Jan. 24, 1929; 
Versailles Republican, Jan. 23, 1929; Osgood Journal, Jan. 30, 1929; Aurora Bulle- 

, Jan, 24, 1929. Local newspapers in this hinterland are replete with such items. 

‘Aurora Bulletin, Jan. 24, Feb. 7, 1929; Batesville Tribune, Jan. 24, 1925; 

sng Sun Recorder, Jan. 25, 1929; Ohio County News, Jan. 24, 1929. 

Map made from data in the University of Cincinnati Catalog, 1927-28. 
Based on a check of the ancestry of pioneer physicians and training of physi- 
us now practicing in Dearborn County. 
‘Rising Sun Recorder, Jan. 25, 1929; Dearborn Independent, Jan. 24, 1929; 
versa lles Republican, Jan. 23, 1929; Osgood Journal, Jan. 30, 1929; Aurora 
bulletin, Jan. 24, Feb. 7, 1929. 
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word, Hoosier? As Booth Tarkington says in reference to In. 
diana authors: ‘‘I should not, myself, take the ground that 
there is an Indiana school of writers. . . . I do not see a school 
or group of writers working to a common end or with a common 
method, or from a common basis. The work of Riley, Wallace, 
Eggleston, Nicholson and the others seems to me to bear no 
general resemblance and no particular resemblance. (I mean a 
resemblance distinguishable from the general American re- 
semblances of the time.)’’ ® 


62 Letter from Booth Tarkington to the author, March 24, 1924. 








ANGLO-SPANISH RIVALRY ON THE UPPER MISSOURI 
By A. P. Nasatir 


Opportunities for private gain combined, in the last decade 
of the eighteenth century, with a desire on the part of the Span- 
ish officials to check British encroachments upon Spanish terri- 
tory, to produce geographical enlightenment concerning the re- 
vion Which now comprises the middle Trans-Mississippi North- 
west of the United States. A desire on the part of the government 
of Spain to protect her colonies in Louisiana, on the Pacific slope, 
and in the kingdom of New Spain, and to'open up to the world 
the vast country contained in the watershed of the Missouri 
River, coupled with a desire to acquaint unknown tribes of In- 
dians with the Spanish government and customs and to develop 
commerce with them for the purpose of defense and private 
vain, resulted in a series of Spanish expeditions in the closing 
rears of the eighteenth century which carried them from the 
Niobrara River to the forks of the Missouri. The work thus be- 
gun by the Spaniards was later carried to a logical culmination 
when Lewis and Clark reached the Pacific Ocean and planted the 
American flag at Fort Clatsop late in the year 1805, 

Louisiana had been given to Spain to compensate her for aid 
viven and losses suffered during the Seven Years’ War, and to 
prevent the British from gaining a foothold in the territory. 
Spain refused to occupy Louisiana for a considerable time and 
finally did so only as a purely defensive measure, undertaken to 
forestall the steady advance of the intrepid Anglo-Saxon fron- 
tiersmen who had already (before 1790) crossed the Mississippi 
to live and to trade. 

Louisiana was strategically located for the purposes of de- 
fending the dominions of Spain in North America. In the first 
place, it served as a barrier against the British who threatened 
the mineral wealth of New Mexico. Moreover, in order to pre- 
vent incursions from the west into the same regions by sea and 
by land, California was occupied at almost the same time as 
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was Louisiana. British activity on the Northwest Coast 
of North America; British activity in steadily penetrating the 
‘‘ynknown west’’ of present-day Canada; the virtual British 
monopoly of the trade with the Indians of the upper Mississippi- 
Missouri regions; all such aggression aroused the fear among 
the Spanish officials that the British might effect a conquest of 
the rich kingdom of New Mexico from the north, or might pene- 
trate the valuable Spanish territory lying along the Pacific 
slope, — abundant cause for fear being given by the activities 
of Carver, Pond, Ducharme, the North West Company’s agents, 
Todd, La Roeque, Mackenzie, and others —as well as by the 
Nootka Sound Controversy and the events leading thereto. 

Before tracing the progress of the Spaniards up the Missouri 
River during their régime in Louisiana, it is necessary to give 
an account of what had been done by the French during their 
period of occupation. 

In June, 1673, approximately one hundred years before the 
cession of Louisiana to Spain, Louis Jolliet and Father Mar- 
quette first happened upon the mouth of the Missouri River, 
and thought that by means of it they might discover the Ver- 
million or California Sea. In the first few decades after Jolliet 
came La Salle, Joutel, Father St. Cosme, and others, confirming 
the momentous discovery. By the beginning of the eighteenth 
century, French and Canadian traders were passing up and 
down the lower Missouri; and by 1708, when Nicholas de La 
Salle proposed a map of the new trading district, the voyageurs 
had penetrated three or four hundred leagues from its conflu- 
ence with the Mississippi. The increase of activity brought forth, 
in 1717, a map which places the Maha village, located near the 
mouth of the Sioux, as the farthest point then reached by the 
French. About this time Etienne Veniard, Sieur de Bourgmont, 
who had been active in exploration and in trading among the 
Missouri Indians, left for France with a letter from Governor 
Bienville concerning the founding of a post on the Missouri. 

An attempt by the Spanish to cut short French operations 
along the Missouri, Osage, and Platte rivers was frustrated; 
and in 1724 Bourgmont, returning from France commissioned 
as commandant of the Missouri, built Fort Orleans, in modern 
Carroll County, Missouri, to protect the fur trade and to 
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counteract any further attacks by the Spanish. In spite of the 
interruption occasioned by the Fox wars, Frenchmen ascended 
the Missouri and its tributaries in search of the Spanish mines, 
exploring farther and farther while they traded, in the hope of 
finding a passageway to the Western Sea. The first official ex- 
pedition to search out the Spaniards in New Mexico was led 
by the Mallet brothers, who, in 1739, sueceeded in making their 
way from the Illinois to Santa Fé and back again. Later, to 
protect the increasing number of French who crossed from the 
Illinois to Santa Fé, Fort Cavagnolle, near Kansas City, was 
built, and a treaty was made with the Comanche Indians. 

Meanwhile, the upper Missouri was being discovered from a 
different direction. Frenchmen had begun to push across the 
Mississippi to the region west of the Great Lakes; and shortly 
after 1730 La Vérendrye was active in planting posts along the 
rivers there. Turning south with a view of gaining the Indian 
trade of the upper Missouri, he led an expedition to the Mantana 
Indians; four years later an expedition led by La Vérendrye’s 
son viewed the Rocky Mountains from the neighborhood of the 
North Platte. By 1752, posts had been established along the 
banks of the Saskatchewan River as far as the foot of the moun- 
tains. 

Hence at the time of the cession of Louisiana in 1763, the 
l'rench had been along the Missouri from its mouth to the Man- 
dan villages, except for that stretch of the river above the 
Platte and below the White or Cheyenne River; and attempts 
to reach Santa Fé had been successful. A summary of the geo- 
graphical knowledge of the Missouri Valley that was available 
at the close of the French régime is afforded by Le Page du 
Pratz, whose Histoire de la Louisiane was published in Paris 
in 17582 

As late as 1769, after the Spaniards had taken possession of 
Louisiana, it was officially reported that the Pawnee tribe living 
on the Platte River was the most distant tribe with whom the 
traders in St. Louis had had intercourse. In 1770, Pittman 
stated that the source of the Missouri was unknown, but that 
the French traded with the Indians up the river to a point esti- 
mated to be between three and four hundred leagues from its 


‘See, especially, map facing p. 138 of Vol. I, and Vol. II., chap. xviii. 
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mouth. According to Pittman’s conjecture, the length of the 
Missouri from its source to its mouth was eight hundred 
leagues.’ 

Progress up the Missouri River during the first twenty years 
of Spanish rule was very slow. The Spaniards busied themselves 
with developing their trade with the neighboring tribes and with 
fortifying their frontier against the encroachments of the Brit. 
ish. They were doing their utmost to prevent the British, who 
were particularly active in the Iowa-Minnesota country, from 
entering the Spanish territory and from engaging in trade with 
the Indians. However, Spain was forced to ascend the river, but 
waited a while before undertaking that task. 

Meanwhile the British, ever ready to scrap a paper treaty in 
the interest of developing trade and thus enriching their coffers, 
were steadily penetrating to the westward. By the Treaty of 
Paris, 1763, France was obliged to cede her territory east of the 
Mississippi and north of the Gulf of Mexico to Great Britain. 
The latter was temporarily prevented from taking possession 
of the Illinois country by the great Indian uprising led by 
Pontiac. When Great Britain succeeded in occupying the terri- 
tory, in 1767, her traders at once became active. They com- 
plained that the Spaniards, in conjunction with the old French 
habitants and traders, were eating up the profits of the Indian 
trade which rightfully belonged to British subjects; they in turn 
seldom hesitated to cause irritation and loss in trade to the 
Spaniards; and they steadily and increasingly infested the 
country beyond the Mississippi River—the international 
boundary line. Hence we hear the Spaniards complaining to 
their government of the unlawful and illegal activities on the 
part of the British and the consequent dwindling of the profits 
which rightfully belonged to subjects of His Catholic Majesty. 

2 F. H. Hodder (ed.), Philip Pittman, Present State of the European Settlements 
on the Mississippi (Cleveland, 1906), 30-31. Cf. Du Pratz, op. cit., I, 322 ff. Du 
Pratz (I, 147) estimated the length of the Missouri at 800 leagues and avers that 
the French had penetrated it but 300 leagues, or about 825 miles. He probably 
meant the mouth of the Platte, which was regarded as the dividing line between the 
upper and the lower Missouri, The distance to this point is 650 miles, or about 179 
miles less than Du Pratz calculated. He estimated the length of the entire river at 
800 leagues, or about 2200 miles; the actual distance from its head at the three 


forks to its mouth is 2547 miles. Phil. E. Chappell, ‘‘History of the Missouri 
River,’’ Kansas Historical Society, Collections, IX, 264. 
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These activities spurred the Spaniards to action and they in- 
reased their posts and traders in the lower Missouri and the 
ypper Mississippi regions. 

‘The Revolutionary War did not directly affect the Missouri 
Valley to any marked degree; but indirectly it was responsible 
for the progress of the Spaniards up the Missouri. The close 
of that war left the upper Mississippi Valley virtually an eco- 
nomie monopoly in the hands of the British traders.’ Little if 

y effort to overthrow the British monopoly was put forth 
either by Cruzat or by Perez during their respective terms as 
lieutenant-governor of the Spanish Illinois. They had written 
many letters proposing and urging the erection of forts at 
strategie points along the Mississippi to check the aggressions 

British traders upon the territory of Spain. Particularly 

id they stressed the importance of erecting forts at the mouth 
f the Des Moines and St. Peter’s (Minnesota) rivers. But the 
Spanish Government, occupied at the same time with intrigues 

the lower Mississippi Valley, preferred, for reasons of 
economy, to ignore all such propositions until the danger was 
ore imminent.* 

The British traders from the posts of Michilimackinae and 
Prairie du Chien were not alone in reaching the Missouri. Other 
British subjects from the north began to follow the trail first 
blazed by the La Vérendryes in 1738-39. Traders from the posts 
of the Hudson’s Bay Company and the North West Company 
began to turn southward in a fierce struggle to extend commer- 
cial relations. They succeeded in developing a lucrative trade 
with the Mandan Indians, whose home was located near the 
‘Big Bend’’ in the Missouri River. Again the Spaniards were 
stirred to action. Not only was the Indian trade which should 
have been in their hands taken away from them, but a direct 
and distinet threat to Spanish control of the rich territory of 


\. P. Nasatir, ‘‘The Anglo-Spanish Frontier in the Illinois Country during the 
‘ican Revolution, 1779-1783,’’ Illinois State Historical Society, Journal, XXI, 


‘For events and intrigues in the lower Mississippi Valley, see S. F. Bemis, 

ey’s Treaty (Baltimore, 1926), and A. P. Whitaker, The Spanish-American 

1783-1795 . . . (Boston, 1927), passim. See, also, the present writer’s 

n Trade and Diplomacy in the Spanish Illinois (ms. in library of the Uni- 
sity of California). 
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New Mexico and Mexico was presented. No wonder the Span- 
iards were frightened. 

From yet another angle came threats, if not actual encroach. 
ments upon Spanish territory. The Russians were descending 
the Pacific Coast from the north. The British had been active 
for some time on the waters of the north Pacific and on the 
northwest coast of North America, while the Americans were 
beginning to come into that region in increasing numbers. The 
resulting ‘‘Swirl of the Nations’’ ended in the famous Nootka 
Sound episode, whereby Spain was forced to surrender her ex- 
clusive claim to the territory lying along the western shore of 
North America above the forty-second parallel. To protect 
herself against these two lines of approach—the Russians 
from the north and the British moving westward and then 
southward — Spain was forced to ascend the Missouri, in the 
hope of finding a direct passageway to the Western Sea. The 
Russians continued to push southward, and fear of their en- 
eroachment upon California, now a valued Spanish possession, 
was expressed by many Spanish officials. In the rushing ad- 
vance of the Canadian fur traders to the west and to the south, 
Spain perceived a direct threat against her New Mexican and 
Pacific possessions. Thus the best possible means of protecting 
the Spanish possessions was to establish a line of posts along 
the Mississippi highway from St. Louis to the sea. By so doing, 
fortified Upper Louisiana, still called by the Spaniards the 
‘*(Spanish) Illinois country,’’ would serve as a barrier to the 
advance both of the British and of the Russians, and at the 
same time defensively hem in and connect all the possessions 
of Spain in North America. Thus the northern (northeastern) 
frontier of New Spain, the ‘‘Spanish Borderland,’’ would be 
safe. So dreamed many a Spanish subject of His Catholic Ma- 
jesty in the last decade of the eighteenth century. But in order 
to carry out this scheme it was necessary to know something 
about the Missouri River.* 


5 See, especially, Minuta del Acta del Consejo de Estado, May 27, 1796, Archivo 
Histérico Nacional (Madrid), Seccién, Papeles de Estado (hereafter cited as 
A. H. N., Pap. de Est.) A copy of this important document was procured for the 
writer by Dr. Bemis while he was in Madrid. Trudeau to Carondelet, Aug. 30, 1795, 
in Archivo General de Indias (Seville), Papeles de Cuba (hereafter cited as A. G. I, 
Pap. de Cuba), legajo 211. 
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Even at so late a date as 1785, Spain had very little accurate 
knowledge concerning the Missouri River above the Platte. At 
the close of that year, information was dispatched to the Com- 
madante of the Provincias Internas, Antonio Rengel (probably 
by Miré) which summarized the knowledge then current of the 
veography of the Missouri Valley. According to this report, 
the source of the Missouri River was in the new kingdom of 
Mexico. ‘In all the time in which trading has been going on 
along the Missouri no one has ever gone higher up than the 
river of the Sius, about two hundred leagues from the mouth 
of the former.’’ Later reports, however, said that the Arikara 
Indians had asserted that two hundred leagues beyond their 
villages were mountains. In fact, the Missouri was thought to 
eut the Rocky Mountains a little to the north of the source of 
the Rio Bravo. The report discloses that the geographical 
knowledge of this region had made little, if any, advance beyond 
what was known in 1769, or, indeed, in 1758. One reason for 
this condition was the fact that the Spaniards had been concen- 
trating their efforts upon the blocking of the passageways into 
their territory along the west bank of the Mississippi River. 
Officials of Spanish Louisiana were unceasingly demanding that 
forts be established at the mouths of the Des Moines and Minne- 
sota rivers, the chief points of entry into Spanish territory used 
by the ever-increasing number of British traders. A short time 
later, the Spaniards began to patrol the Mississippi in an en- 
deavor to stop such inroads. 

Before long, however, there began a new period of activity in 
the Missouri River region. Undoubtedly British competition 
oreed the Spaniards northward and westward, but it is also 
true that the increasing number of Spanish traders in St. Louis 
began to crowd the trade among the known tribes of Indians 
residing in the lower Missouri Valley. Hence, we find the Span- 
ish traders beginning to spread out in search of new tribes with 
whom they might barter. In 1789, when Juan Munier discovered 
the Ponea tribe living on the Niobrara River, he petitioned for 
and obtained from the government, the exclusive trade with these 


® Dated, New Orleans, Dec. 12, 1785, ms. in the Bancroft Library (hereafter re- 
ferred to as B. L.) 
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Indians.’ A short time later two new names enter the chronicle 
of the Spanish advance up the Missouri. In 1787, Joseph Gar. 
reau, then twenty-three years of age, was sent by Don Andres 
Fagot la Garciniere of St. Louis to hunt and trap on the upper 
Missouri. Just what occurred on this expedition, if it ever took 
place, is unknown to the writer.® 

However, in August, 1790, Jacques D’Eglise obtained a license 
to hunt on the Missouri, and in his meanderings was the first 
Spanish subject to reach the Mandan and Tayenne Indian yil- 
lages via the Missouri. According to D’Eglise, the Mandan 
resided on the Missouri about eight hundred leagues above its 
mouth. While among them, D’Eglise received authentic infor- 
mation from a Frenchman (Menard) who had been living among 
these Indians for fourteen years, that they were in constant 
communication with the British, who sent traders from their 
posts, located only fifteen days’ journey due north. Moreover, 
the Mandan were in communication with New Mexico, for they 
had Mexican saddles and bridles for their horses. After per- 
suading them of the greatness of the Spanish government and 
that he was going to establish a trade with them, D’Eglise re- 
turned to St. Louis to renew his stock of goods. Upon his ar- 
rival in October, 1792, he rendered a report of his journey to 
Zenon Trudeau, lieutenant-governor of the Spanish Illinois, 
who at once transmitted it to Governor-General Carondelet. On 
December 29, 1792, Carondelet replied that he was acquainted 
with all the information derived from D’Eglise, but asked that 
more extensive data concerning the Indians, their trade, habi- 
tats, customs, numbers, and other items of interest be sent to 
him.’ 


7On Munier see the documents translated in Louis Houck, Spanish Régime in 
Missouri... (Chicago, 1909), II, 1-3. All the documents therein published are 
from A. G. I., Pap. de Cuba, leg. 2363. In addition, see the contract of partnership 
for trade with the Ponea Indians between Munier and Rolland, April 26, 1793, ms. 
in B. L. Munier and Rolland to Carondelet, St. Louis, October, 1794, ibid. Several 
depositions to the effect that Munier discovered the Ponca Indians are in ibid. 
‘*Trudeau’s [Truteau’s] Journal,’’ South Dakota Historical Collections, VII, 43+ 
35, 443-44, 447, 451 ff. give some references to Munier, who later sold or conveyed 
his monopoly to Clamorgan. 

8 Stella M. Drumm (ed.), John C. Luttig, Journal of a Fur Trading Expedition 
on the Upper Missouri, 1812-1813 (St. Louis, 1920), 64; ‘‘Trudeau’s [Truteau’s] 
Journal,’’ S. Dak. Hist. Colls., VII, 403-404. 

® Carondelet to Trudeau, New Orleans, Dec. 29, 1792, ms. in B. L. A. P. Nasatir 
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following March, D’Eglise, accompanied by Garreau, 
with outfits advanced to them by Monsieur Collell and Joseph 
Robidoux, started upon a return journey to the Mandan. They 
did not sueceed in reaching their destination, due to the hostility 
of the Sioux and Arikara; consequently their venture proved 
unprofitable. D’Eglise returned to St. Louis, but Garreau, who 
is painted by D’Eglise as a scoundrel, chose to remain among 
the Arikara rather than return and face his creditors. It is from 
this date, beyond any reasonable doubt, that Garreau’s con- 
tinued residence among the Arikara and other tribes of the 
upper Missouri began.*° 

To compensate him for his losses, D’Eglise petitioned the 
Governor-General for the exclusive trade with the Mandan and 
Tayenne nations for a term of four years, on the same terms as 

ose on which Juan Munier had but recently obtained the trade 
of the Ponea. In support of his request, D’Eglise submitted 
sworn testimony of several well-known traders of St. Louis to 
the effect that he had discovered the Mandan and Tayenne In- 
dian nations, and justly deserved the reward of exclusive trad- 
ing privilege with them. D’Eglise did not obtain his desire, for 
‘the grant requested would have conflicted with one which had 
ust been made to the ‘‘Company of Explorers of the Upper 

‘issouri.’? Notwithstanding, he made some additional sallies 
into the upper Missouri region; but before taking up his later 
attempts, let us take note of the proceedings in St. Louis.” 

The information concerning the activities of the British 
among the Mandan and of the trade conducted by the latter with 
the Spaniards of New Mexico, filled the officials of Spanish 
Louisiana with alarm. At the same time the competition of the 
British traders was being felt all along the western shore of 

, ‘Spanish Exploration of the Upper Missouri,’’ Mississtpp1 VALLEY HIsTorI- 

L Review, XIV, 58. 

For a sketch of Garreau see ibid., XIV, 50, and references there cited. In addi- 

n, see R. G, Thwaites (ed.), Original Journals of the Lewis and Clark Expedi- 
tion . . . (New York, 1904-1905), I, 272-74; V, 
D’Eglise on the Upper Missouri,’’ Miss. VaL. Hist. Rev., XIV, 50-51; and Nasatir, 


‘Spanish Exploration of Upper Mo.,’’ ibid., 58-60. 
The material upon which this account of D’Eglise is based, together with a 


355; Nasatir, ‘‘ Jacques 


T 


narrative concerning his activities on the upper Missouri, may be found in Nasatir, 
‘‘Jaeques D’Eglise,’’ and ‘*Spanish Explorations of Upper Mo.,’’ Miss. Vau. Hist. 
Rey., XIV, 47-71. 
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the Mississippi River; not only were they snatching trade from 
the Spaniards, but they were underselling the latter in their 
own territory. Moreover, the Indian trade of the lower Missouri, 
still controlled by the Spaniards, was dwindling. Whereas for. 
merly profits of from one to three hundred per cent had been 
common, by 1793 the trade had so diminished that traders were 
satisfied with a profit of but twenty-five per cent. There were, 
in fact, too many traders for the small number of Indian tribes 
with whom the Spaniards were in contact. Hence action was 
necessary, for the welfare of the inhabitants engaged in com- 
merce and trade must be improved in order to contribute to the 
welfare of the colony and of Spain. Furthermore, the British 
must be taught to respect international boundary lines and to 
remain in their own territory. To carry out both these desires, 
one course was imperative, to ascend the Missouri, establish an 
acquaintance with the new tribes, and wrest their trade from 
the British.** Thus the British traders would be forced out of 
Spanish territory; for even if there existed no chance for pecu- 
niary gain, the Indians might be persuaded to oppose if not ac- 
tually to attack them. Then, too, fear and loss of money would 
soon keep the Canadian traders from crossing the Anglo-Spanish 
frontier. Without doubt the activities of the heretofore-unknown 
Jacques D’Eglise inspired trader and official alike to enact the 
final scene in the drama of Spain’s dominion in the Spanish 
Illinois. 

In an effort to make the trade of the Illinois country more 
lucrative to the individuals engaging in it, Carondelet, in 1792, 
decreed that all Spanish subjects who so chose might embark 
upon it, subject only to the restriction of obtaining permission 
to do so from the Lieutenant-Governor, who, in turn, was iD- 
structed not to refuse except for certain obvious reasons.” 
However, such unrestricted freedom could not last for any 
length of time. Jealousies and competition usually result detri- 
mentally to a government; and rivalry between subjects of the 
same power among the Indians led to bad conduct on the part 
of the latter. Hence, Carondelet followed up his proclamation 


12 See Minuta del Acta del Consejo de Estado, May 27, 1796, A. H. N., Pap. de 
Est. 
13 Trudeau’s proclamation, July 25, 1792, ms. in B. L. 
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cranting free trade with a set of rules to regulate the trade of 
the Illinois country. According to these regulations, issued on 
July 20, 1793, the trade with the Indian tribes of the Missouri 
vas to be divided among the merchants of St. Louis by lot. A 
year’s residence and business with a New Orleans firm were 
laid down as prerequisites for the procurement of a license. 
Foreigners were excluded from the trade, and a penalty was 
imposed upon anyone hiring a person for a voyage up the Mis- 
souri who had not resided for at least one year in Spanish 
Louisiana. From these merchants a ‘‘Syndie of Commerce’”’ 
was to be chosen. It was further stipulated that the regulations 
lust be submitted to the ‘‘Corps du Commerce’’ of the Spanish 
Illinois and must be voted upon article by article. Lieutenant- 
Governor Trudeau submitted the proposals on October 15, 1793, 
and the St. Louis Corps du Commerce made a few changes de- 
signed to secure a stricter enforcement of the ideas that lay 
behind them and to make their activities accord with the season- 
al business in which they were engaged. The merchants pro- 
posed, also, twelve additional articles and an addendum 
designed to regulate the conduct of the traders while they were 
among the savages, to control prices, to prevent illicit trading, 
to encourage the employment of white people in preference to 
negroes, half-breeds, or savages, and to stimulate closer co- 
Operation between the traders and the government with respect 
to the conduct of the Indian nations. Article twenty-two pro- 
vided for settling petty differences between traders. Article 

twenty-three is of such significance that we quote it in full: 
May the central government be pleased to allow the members of 
the trade of this place [St. Louis] to make expeditions against for- 
eigners who establish themselves on our land with merchandise to 
attract the trade of our savages, and also to authorize the merchants 
to confiseate their furs or goods, half for the profit of the members of 
the expedition and the other half to the profit of the association for 

» expenses undertaken by the group. 

Thus we have our first intimation of the economic motive com- 
bining with the patriotic to achieve the double object of private 
pecuniary gain and the defense of the Spanish realm. To fur- 
ther their own motive, the financial one, the merchants of St. 


Louis added to the foregoing articles an addendum in which 
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they petitioned the central government for permission to form 
a ‘‘Company of the North West’’ with the exclusive privilege 
of exploiting the trade of all the Indian nations residing on the 
Missouri above the Ponea, which the company might visit, dis. 
cover, or obtain information about. Moreover, to increase their 
profits and to facilitate their trade, the company asked for the 
privilege of purchasing goods in time of war from the British 
or from the Americans, because of the scarcity of merchandise 
in the Spanish I]linois.** 

Thus the ‘‘Company of Explorers of the Upper Missouri” 
(referred to hereafter as the Missouri Company), had its in- 
ception on October 15, 1793. In accordance with the trade regu- 
lations, Jacques Clamorgan, who had under its terms been 
elected syndic, applied to Lieutenant-Governor Trudeau on the 
succeeding April 5 to assemble the merchants and traders of St. 
Louis for the purpose of furthering and discussing the forma- 
tion of the suggested company. On May 5, the meeting as- 
sembled and drew up a series of articles of incorporation which 
were approved by the Lieutenant-Governor. These were for- 
warded by Trudeau to Carondelet for his approval on May 31, 
1794. Carondelet must have been elated when he received the 


advices concerning the project, for he not only immediately gave 
his whole-hearted approval to it and granted the exclusive privi- 
leges demanded by the company, but in addition he offered a 
prize of $2000, later raised to the amount of $3000, to the first 
Spanish subject who should penetrate to the South Sea via the 
Missouri River.*® 


14 Three copies of the drafts of the ‘‘Reglements pour la Traite des Illinois’’ 
containing only the original eleven articles are in A. G. I., Pap. de Cuba, leg. 2363. 
A copy of these regulations in French interspersed with English translation is 
the library of the Missouri Historical Society, St. Louis. The original, with the 
additional articles and Trudeau’s reply, is in B. L. 

The seareity of merchandise in the Illinois country during the Revolution was the 
eause of Spain’s losing control over the Indians in the upper Mississippi-Missour! 
Valley. This searcity, together with the superiority of the English trading methods 
and their cheaper prices, placed the Spaniards at a distinct disadvantage in the 
Indian trade of the upper-valley regions. See exposition of Lieut.-Gov. Trudeau on 
the English trade, in his letter of May 18, 1793, ms. in B. L. The beginning of this 
letter could not be found in the B. L., consequently we are not sure to whom it was 
addressed, probably, however, to the Governor-General. 

15 Trudeau to Carondelet, St. Louis, May 31, 1794, No. 185, A. G. L., Pap. de 
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The directors of the newly formed company, being anxious to 
carry forward their program of work, without waiting for the 
formal approval of the articles of incorporation, drew up a long 
series of instructions, consisting of fifty-three articles, which 
were given to Jean Baptiste Truteau, who was chosen to head 
their first expedition. These required Truteau to proceed at 
once to the Mandan villages and there build a fort and establish 
an agency. He was given ample authority for action, fixing of 
prices, and the regulation of trade. He was instructed to take 
note of the streams entering the Missouri and to mark their dis- 
tance from St. Louis or from the Mandan. He was to keep a 
record of all knowledge and information that might come to him 
concerning the Indian nations, and in particular to inform him- 
self concerning the Shoshonean tribe. He was requested to ob- 
tain information concerning the distance to the Rocky Mountains 
‘which are located to the west of the source of the Missouri,’’ 
and to maintain friendly relations with the Indians, especially 
those who resided to the west of the mountains, in particular the 
Snake. He was to ascertain the distance from the Mandan to 
the Spanish settlements; but this provision in the instructions 
was struck out by order of Governor Carondelet. Finally, Tru- 
teau was to persuade the Mandan of the friendship and protec- 
tion of the Spaniards, and to stop them from trading with the 
British. The instructions were signed by Clamorgan, Reilhe, 
and Truteau, and were approved by Zenon Trudeau on June 30, 
94. They were not, however, approved by Carondelet 
1794. They t, | . roved by Carondelet until 
almost the end of the year. On November 25, 1794, two articles 
Cuba, leg. 2364, translated in Houck, Spanish Régime, II, 161-62. Carondelet to 
Trudeau, New Orleans, July 12, 1794, A. G. I., Pap. de Cuba, leg. 2363, translated 
n Houck, op. cit., II, 162-63. The Articles of Incorporation are in A. G. I., Pap. de 

ba, leg. 2363, copy in library of Mo. Hist. Soc. It forms annex No. 2 to Caron- 

et’s dispatch to El Principe de la Paz, New Orleans, Jan. 8, 1796, No. 65, re- 
da, A. H. N., Pap. de Est., leg. 3900, translated in Houck, op cit., II, 149-57. 

e government of Spain did not formally approve the formation of the company 
1796, when its fortunes were already on the decline. 

nly nine of the twenty or more merchants assembled joined the company. Their 

nes, together with some biographical comments concerning each, may be found in 

rs. H. T. Beauregard (trans.), ‘‘Journal of Jean Baptiste Trudeau [Truteau] 

mg the Arikara Indians in 1795,’’ Missouri Historical Society, Collections, IV, 

ff; see, also, Houck, op. cit., II, 159 ff. For the names of the chief members of 
the St. Louis Board of Trade, see ibid., 150. 
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in the instructions were nullified by the directors in accordance 
with the orders of Carondelet.” 

Truteau left St. Louis on June 7, 1794, accompanied by eight 
men in a pirogue, his objective being the Mandan villages. The 
party made fair progress, and on August 6 was but a short dis. 
tance below the mouth of the Platte. On that day, Jacques 
D’Eglise, making his third sally up the Missouri, overtook Tru. 
teau and delivered to him certain supplementary instructions 
and some speeches intended for the Indians, which Zenon Tru- 
deau had forwarded." Despite pleadings on the part of Truteau 
that D’Eglise accompany him on the journey up the Missouri, 
the latter, acting as a rival trader,** refused, for, having a small- 
er contingent of men and a lighter load, he could travel more 
rapidly than could the expedition sent in the interests of the 
company, and could thus obtain the valuable trade of the tribes 
of the upper Missouri region before the arrival of Truteau. His 
objective point was the Mandan villages but he was prevented 
from achieving it by the Arikara, among whom he passed the 
winter and obtained a good trade. As agreed, D’Eglise awaited 
the arrival of Truteau, and on May 24, 1795, in company with 
two of Truteau’s engagées and the furs the latter had obtained 


16 The instructions to Truteau are in A. G. I., Pap. de Cuba, leg. 2363. One of 
the copies in that legajo contains a sketch of the fort to be constructed. The in- 
structions also form annex No. 3 to Carondelet’s dispatch to El Principe de la Paz 
No. 65, reservada, A. H. N., Pap. de Est., leg. 3900. A copy is also in the library of 
the Mo. Hist. Soe. It is translated in Houck, op. cit., II, 164-72. A short sketch of the 
expeditions sent out by the company is given in Trudeau’s letter to Gayoso de 
Lemos, St. Louis, Dee. 20, 1797, ms. in B. L. The narrative is fragmentary, however, 
for the middle folio or folios of the document in the B. L. are missing. The names of 
the men who accompanied Truteau on the expedition are given in ‘‘Trudeau’s 
[Truteau’s] Journal,’’ S. Dak. Hist., Colls., VII, 404. Trudeau reported to Caron 
delet in his dispatch No. 185, May 31, 1794, as follows: ‘*. . . the Company has 
resolved to form its expedition immediately this year, and has done so; for an in- 
telligent man to march with ten others in order to go to establish a station among 
the Mandan tribe; and to direct all their operations thence. In order to become 
acquainted with so vast a region, they will take three years for that first voyage. 
That expedition has caused an expense to the Company of eight thousand pesos, and 
in the coming year a like expedition will have to march to reinforce the first one, 
which must send minute reports annually of their discoveries and operations.’ 
A. G. L, Pap. de Cuba, leg. 2364, copy in B. L., translated in Houck, op cit., I, 162. 

17 Did these supplementary instructions contain the directions to nullify the two 
articles in these instructions of which Carondelet did not approve? 

18 D’Eglise had refused to join the company. See Nasatir, ‘‘Jaeques D’Eglise,”’ 
Miss. VAL. Hist. Rev., XIV, 51-52. 
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from the Cheyenne Indians, he departed from the Arikara on 


Meanwhile Truteau was making progress up the Missouri. 
As it was the purpose of Clamorgan to extend the trade of St. 
Louis to the unknown tribes near the headwaters of the Missouri, 
Truteau attempted to pass the Indians of the lower Missouri 
without being perceived, for he feared mistreatment, should his 
purpose be discovered by them. The party succeeded in reach- 
ing the vicinity of the present Crow Creek agency in South 
Dakota, where it was stopped by the Teton Sioux, who helped 
themselves to Truteau’s goods. Truteau thereupon decided to 
cache the portion that remained to him and proceed overland to 
the Arikara towns, which he thought to be nearby, and receive 
aid from them. But the natives were absent from their villages, 
and Truteau was obliged to return to his cache. From here the 
party proceeded down the river in search of a suitable winter- 
ing ground, which they thought ought to be located below the 
Sioux country but above that of the Ponea and the Omaha. At 
a place in Charles Mix County, South Dakota, a little above and 
opposite the site of the later Fort Randall, on the left bank of 
the Missouri, on November 11 they began the construction of 
winter quarters.” The winter was not an enjoyable one. Tru- 
teau, a schoolmaster by profession, was not a good trader, and 
the Omaha forced him to extend them credit. At the same time 
employees of Juan Munier, who had the exclusive trading rights 
of the Ponea, and another trader from St. Louis, Solomon Petit, 
were wintering in the same vicinity. Yet he managed to obtain 
some furs during the winter by trading with the Sioux, the 
Omaha, and the Ponca. 

On March 25, 1795, Truteau departed from his wintering camp 
to ascend the Missouri, stopping among the Ponea in an unavail- 
ing attempt to secure payment for some guns and ammunition 
which they had obtained from D’Eglise but which rightfully 
belonged to the Missouri Company. Here his journal abruptly 


It d., 52 55. 


Annie H. Abel-Henderson, ‘‘Mackay’s Table of Distances,’’ Miss. VAL. Hist. 
X, 441-46; Hiram Martin Chittenden, The American Fur Trade of the Far 
- (New York, 1902), III, 952. 
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comes to an end. When it reopens we find Truteau among the 
Arikara, then residing near Grand River, having moved thence 
from their old home near the mouth of the Cheyenne. 

Among the Arikara Truteau found himself almost stranded. 
He had sent his big boat back to St. Louis in the early spring, 
and had made his way from the wintering camp to the Arikara 
village in two small canoes which had been built during the win- 
ter. The Arikara had disposed of their furs to D’Eglise, and 
Truteau desired to go on to the Mandan towns, but he lacked 
the means of transportation. He sent his men in search of wood 
with which to construct a pirogue, but the venture proved un- 
succeessful, and he was forced to await the arrival of a boat 
which the company was to dispatch not later than April 15, 
1795.** Of his later activities, definite information is lacking. 
As late as January, 1796, according to Mackay, he was among 
the Arikara or Mandan. 

During his stay among the Arikara, Truteau dispatched letters 
to Menard and Jusseaume, who were among the Mandan, in 
which he impressed upon them the fact that Spain would supply 
the necessaries of life to all the nations residing along the banks 


21 This account is based upon Doane Robinson’s Introduction to the translation of 
‘*Trudeau’s [ Truteau’s] Journal,’’ S. Dak. Hist. Soce., Colls., VII, 403 ff. The sources 
for it are the, ‘‘Journal of Jean Baptiste Truteau on the Upper Missouri, ‘Pre- 
miére Partie,’ June 7, 1794-March 26, 1795’’ (untranslated), American Historical 
Review, XIX, 299-333 (from the original in A. G. I., Pap. de Cuba, leg. 187); for 
translation of second part, see Beauregard, ‘‘Trudeau [Truteau] among Arikara,’’ 
Mo. Hist. Soe., Colls., 1V, 9-48. Both parts of the journal (but beginning, August 
25) are translated in S. Dak. Hist. Colls., VII, 412-74. Some additional information 
and documents may be found in Miss. Vau. Hist. Rev., XIV, 47-71. See also, F. J. 
Teggart, ‘‘ Notes Supplementary to any Edition of Lewis and Clark,’’ American His- 
torical Association, Annual Report, 1908, I, 189-90. 

22 Mackay to Evans, Fort Charles, Jan. 28, 1796, ms. in B. L. At about the same 
time, Mackay writes in his journal, ‘‘ Through my fear of arriving late next summer 
at the Mandans, I am going to send out a detachment within a few days under 
charge of Monsieur Even, [Evans] until he meets Trudeau [Truteau] who must have 
already constructed his fort among the above-mentioned Mandans, if he has ex 
perienced no opposition on the part of the English, who have had the audacity t 
unfurl their banner there.’’ Houck, op cit., II, 192. It is fairly certain, however, 
that Truteau did not reach the Mandan. See Trudeau’s report concerning the 
Spanish Illinois, dated St. Louis, Jan. 15, 1798, ibid., II, 253-54. That document 
is probably the ‘‘ Description of Spanish Illinois’’ listed in Roseoe R. Hill, Deserip 
tive List of the Documents ... in the Papeles Procedentes de Cuba (Washington, 
1916), 487, as in leg. 2365. The present writer failed to locate that document ™ 
the legajo cited during his research in that archive during 1924-25. 
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of the upper Missouri. For that purpose a company had been 
formed, of which he was agent. He was expecting a pirogue 
laden with merchandise in July or August, and he informed the 
Frenchmen that he would arrive at the Mandan towns durin 
the ensuing summer, at which time he would establish a tradin 
post among them. He advised the Frenchmen to stop trading 
with the Indians in that vicinity, and to maintain peace among 
those of the upper Missouri. In the meantime, he desired Men- 
ard to distribute some tobacco, which he was sending him, 
among the chiefs of the Mandan and Gros Ventres; and he 
stated that upon his arrival he would deliver to those Indians 
word from their Spanish Father.** 

Success attended this venture of Truteau. On July 14, he re- 
ceived letters from Menard and Jusseaume informing him that 
they had distributed the tobacco to the chiefs, who had pledged 
their good will to the whites and were impatiently awaiting his 
arrival. A few days later several Cheyenne Indians arrived 
among the Arikara, with whom Truteau established friendly 
relations. As a matter of fact, he had summoned them in order 
to announce the words of the Spanish Father and to deliver 
some presents.” 


or 
5 
sha 
om! 


This leads us to the question whether Truteau actually visited 
the Cheyenne at their home. From the words of his journal it 
appears that he did not, but in his ‘‘Description of the Upper 
Missouri,’’ he tells us that in the summer of 1795 he had deal- 
ings with the Cheyenne, ‘‘where I saw and spoke to many chiefs 
and leading men.’’? Doctor Abel conjectures that Truteau ac- 
tually made the trip to the Cheyenne country and beyond. 
‘Most probably,’’ she further states, ‘‘it was followed by a 
visit of no short duration.’’”* 

Truteau’s activities during the summer of 1795 and following 
cannot be definitely stated. The journals of the Lewis and Clark 
expedition say that he wintered at the ‘‘Pawnee House [Tru- 

‘‘Trudeau’s [Truteau’s] Journal,’’ S. Dak. Hist. Soc., Colls., VII, 465-66. 

24 Ibid., 469-74. 

Annie Heloise Abel, ‘‘Trudeau’s [Truteau’s] Description of the Upper Mis- 
ri,’’ Miss. Vat. Hist. Rev., VIII, 154, 168. The writer has been unable to locate 


any corroborative evidence of that visit but he is inclined to accept Dr. Abel’s con- 
ture. 
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teau’s first wintering camp] in ’96.’’** Biddle expanded this 
time to include the winter of 1796-97.*7 However, the dates 1795. 
96 seem to fit the facts better, for Evans’ journal contains no 
mention of Truteau,* and according to instructions Truteau was 
to consult with him. This would seem to indicate that Truteay 
was not in the region in the latter part of 1796. Trudeau speaks 
of Truteau having remained among the Arikara for eighteen 
months, and it may be, as the writer is inclined to believe, that 
Truteau was back in St. Louis before the summer of 1796 was 
a month old.* 

Before leaving our narrative of Truteau, however, it is neces- 
sary to mention one other item concerning his activities. One 
of the objects of the expeditions of the Missouri Company was 
to search for a route to the Western Sea. In his ‘‘ Description 
of the Upper Missouri,’’ Truteau mentions the fact that when 
he was among the Cheyenne, he asked all of the Indian chiefs 
with whom he came in contact, whether they had ever discovered 
some river beyond the mountains ‘‘the waters of which might 
possibly flow towards the setting sun.’’ The Indians informed 
him of a large river and said that the Indians residing thereon 
had no goods coming from white men. 

Although Truteau did not ascend the Missouri much above 
the Arikara villages, he procured a great deal of valuable geo- 
graphical information. From the Indians and from Menard, he 
derived accurate information concerning the Yellowstone River. 


26 Thwaites, Lewis and Clark, I, 142. 

27 Elliott Coues (ed.), History of the Expedition under the Command of Lewis 
and Clark ... (New York, 1893), I, 112. 

28 Milo M. Quaife ‘(ed.), ‘‘ Extracts from Capt. MeKay’s Journal — and Others,”’ 
Wisconsin Historical Society, Proceedings, LXIII, 195 ff. 

29 The writer can add but the following: ‘‘Le Sr Truteau premier agent de la 
Compe du haut Missoury parti d’ici au printems de 1794. S’est vu forcé d’aban 
donner la nation Ricaras ou il etoit fixé depuis dix-huit mois pour y attendre les 
secours de la Compagnie que cell ci a fait partire en deux fois en 1795... Le Sn 
Truteau m’a raporte que les Anglais S’en etre plus que jamais sur le haut du 
Missoury, et que toute l’hiver et Y’a un vas et vient des gens de leurs forts du nord. 
Chez les nations qui bordent cette Riviere, quils ont si parfaitement bien armés de 
fusils quils y Sonts infiniment plus connucs que chez les nations plus bas que nos 
frequentons.’’ Trudeau to Carondelet, St. Louis, July 3, 1796. A. G. I., Pap. de 
Cuba, leg. 212. 

May not this fix the date of Truteau’s arrival more definitely? The writer be- 
lieves that Truteau did not reach the Mandan at any time. 
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From the Cheyenne, he learned of the Comanche who roamed 
‘he panks of the Platte, the Habitannes occupying the territory 
hevond the Platte and as far as the banks of the Arkansas. Ac- 
eurate information of the Missouri from its mouth to the point 
of its confluence with the Yellowstone, can be gleaned from Tru- 
teau’s ‘‘Description,’’ which, however, may have been written 
ata later date, Truteau probably being, as Doctor Abel plausibly 
argues, the ancien traiteur who accompanied Perrin du Lac.*° 
Meanwhile, the company in St. Louis had not forgotten that 
t had sent a representative into the upper Missouri region. 
In April," therefore, it dispatched its second expedition into 
the Indian country. The command of the expedition was put into 
the hands of one Leeuyer, who was instructed to join Truteau 
at the depot which the latter was supposed to have established 
for the company among the Mandan. Since the second party 
was stronger than was the expedition under Truteau’s com- 
mand, greater results were expected from it. Clamorgan and 
Reilhe, in a report upon the operations of the company made 
July 8, 1795, state that the expedition, dispatched ‘‘. . . under 
the command of a leader who was to shun nothing to remove all 
the obstacles from a thorny and difficult route, will be very for- 


before the severe cold, so as to be able to go overland to the 
Rocky Chain [mountains] whither he has orders to go without 
delay in order to reach, if possible, by next spring, 1796, the 
shores of the Sea of the West.’’ ” 

The total cost of Lecuyer’s expedition amounted to 96,779 
pesos, a sum more than twice as great as the entire expense in- 
cident to the dispatching of the first expedition. The second 
expedition met with difficulties and Antonio Breda was sent to 
its relief, but he arrived too late. It had been pillaged by the 
Ponea, and the engagées joined Mackay on October 27. The 

This is the only indication the writer can recall of the slightest probability of 
teau’s ever reaching the Mandan. Abel, ‘‘Trudeau’s [Truteau’s] Description,’’ 
- VAL. Hist. Rev., VIII, 175. See also ibid., 149-79, passim, especially 154. 
‘Trudeau said the expedition left in May. Trudeau to Carondelet, St. Louis, 
y 15, 1795, see Nasatir, ‘‘Spanish Exploration of Upper Mo.,’’ ibid., XIV, 70. 
A. G. L., Pap. de Cuba, leg. 2364. This report, forwarded by Carondelet to El 
pe de la Paz after the former had signed it, forms annex No. 7 in dispatch No. 
%, reservada, A. H. N., Pap. de Est., leg. 3900, translated in Houck, op. cit., II, 176. 
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difficulties encountered by the expedition, however, may not 
afford the true explanation of its failure. Lecuyer was not a 
fit person to entrust with the responsibility of leadership, and 
to his misconduct Lieutenant-Governor Trudeau attributed the 
failure of the expedition, which did not reach beyond the Ponea. 
Mackay, in a letter written on October 27 at a place ‘‘8 leagues 
above the Platte River,’’ remarked that Tabeau, one of Le- 
cuyer’s enlisted soldiers, was an infamous rascal and should be 
severely punished in order to serve as an example to the future, 
‘‘Lecuyer, the leader,’’ continued Mackay, ‘‘who has not had 
less than two wives since his arrival at the home of the Ponceas, 
has wasted a great deal of goods of the Company.’’ * 

Meanwhile, more accurate reports concerning the activities of 
the British traders in the Upper Missouri were coming into the 
hands of the officials in St. Louis. From the testimony of Juan 
Fotman and Chrysostome Joncquard, it was learned that for 
some time past a direct trade had been carried on with the 
Mandan by the Canadian traders, who had even built a fort on 
the Missouri, and also that the Mandan, the Gros Ventres, and 
other nearby nations were in communication with the Spaniards 
situated to the south. 

This information, coupled with what was already known con- 
cerning British encroachments upon the Spanish Illinois, un- 
doubtedly hastened the government and the company to action. 
It also appears that the ill fate of the Lecuyer expedition was 
known to Director Clamorgan relatively soon after its depar- 
ture from St. Louis. All these factors combined with yet another 
to force the company to dispatch a third expedition to the upper 
Missouri. Truteau’s instructions stated that he was engaged 
for three years; yet Zenon Trudeau reported to Carondelet on 
July 15, 1795, that since Truteau had pledged himself to serve 

33 Trudeau to Carondelet, St. Louis, July 3, 1796, A. G. I., Pap. de Cuba, leg. 21°. 
See also Mackay to Clamorgan, Oct. 24-27, 1795, ms. in B. L. In 1798, Trudeau 
remarked that the company actually sent an expedition to aid Truteau, but that its 
leader managed it so badly that he was captured and detained by the Ponca tribe, 
who appropriated almost all of his goods. Trudeau’s report, Jan. 15, 1795, im 
Houck, op. cit., II, 253. 

84 Nasatir, ‘‘Spanish Exploration of Upper Mo.,’’ Miss. Va. Hist. Rev., XIV, 
63-71. Nasatir, ‘‘Jaeques D’Eglise,’’ ibid., 49, and references there cited; and 


Houck, op. cit., II, 171, 174-75. See also, ante, note 29, statement of Trudeau to 
Carondelet, July 3, 1796. 
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the company for only two years it was necessary to dispatch 
another man at once to replace him in order that he might re- 
tire from its interests before the return of the expedition from 
the upper country. ‘‘Since no native of the country,’’ continued 
Trudeau, ‘‘has been found with sufficient intelligence to be en- 
trusted with [the] important management of the discoveries 
that are proposed and the control of their interests, they have 
suggested to me, Mr. Mackay, a Scotchman, but a naturalized 
Spaniard, whom I have approved because of his honesty and in- 
telligence. The company will give him a part of its profits and 
four hundred dollars a year (besides) while the special privilege 
which you granted the company continues.’’* Mackay’s ap- 
pointment was formally approved by the Governor-General on 
December 10, 1795, nearly six months after his departure from 
St. Louis.* 

The advent of James Mackay causes us to reflect for a few 
moments upon the activities of the British on the upper Mis- 
souri, for one of Mackay’s specific duties was to drive the British 
from the Mandan towns and destroy the forts which they had 
established among them. 

Between the visits of the La Vérendryes in 1738 and 1742 and 
the journey of D’Eglise in 1790-92 to the Mandan, little is known 
of white contact with these Indians. It is known that traders 
frequented the Mandan villages during this interval and en- 
gaged in active commercial relations with them. Menard is 
known to have been among them for a number of years. René 
Jusseaume, it was stated in 1806, had been an independent 
trader on the Missouri for over fifteen years, at least eight of 
which undoubtedly were spent among the Mandan. Other free 
trappers from the north had visited and traded with the Man- 
dan, notably Hugh McCracken.” 


Nasatir, ‘‘Spanish Exploration of Upper Mo.,’’ Miss. Vau. Hist. Rev., XIV, 


6 Ibid., 71. 
‘On the La Vérendryes, see Lawrence J. Burpee (ed.), Journals and Letters of 
Pierre Gaultier des Varennes de la Vérendrye and His Sons... (Toronto, 1927). 


On D’Eglise, see Lansing B. Bloom, ‘‘ Death of Jacques D’Eglise,’’?’ New Mexico 
Historical Review, II, 369 ff.; Nasatir, ‘‘Jaeques D’Eglise,’’ and ‘‘Spanish Ex- 

ration of Upper Mo.,’’ Miss. VaL. Hist. Rev., XIV, 47-71. 

On Menard see ibid.; ‘‘ Trudeau’s [Truteau’s] Journal,’’ S. Dak. Hist. Soc., Colls., 
Vil, 403-74; Abel, ‘*Trudeau’s [Truteau’s] Description,’’ Miss. Vau. Hist. Rev., 
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From the Red River to the Missouri ran two main trails: one 
from Pembina, west, the other from the Assiniboin, by way of 
the La Souris (Mouse), south. The latter was the one most used 
by the Canadian traders, who descended to the homes of the 
Mandan, Gros Ventres, and other tribes that inhabited the 
waters of the upper Missouri. 

The Mandan trade of the North West Company seems to have 
been conducted from Pine Fort, but when that fort was aban- 
doned in 1794, due to the establishment of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company and other traders in that immediate vicinity, the 
North West Company continued its trade with the Mandan 
from La Souris River Fort. MeDonnell’s journal refers to jour- 
neys of a band of traders from Fort Espérance to the Mandan in 
1793, and to one which had just returned from the Missouri in 
May, 1795. During the year 1793, David Monin, the clerk whom 
Robert Grant had left in charge of Pine Fort, made a trip to 
the Missouri on the solicitation of three freemen, Morgan, 
Jusseaume, and Cardin.** On the return journey Monin and 
Morgan were killed by a Sioux war party. Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany men may also have gone from the Assiniboin to the Mis- 
souri at about this time, but no names or dates are extant.” 

It was from the post on the Catapoi (Catapoye) or Qu’ Ap- 
pelle River, probably from Fort Espérance, that James Mackay 
set out in the beginning of 1787 on a journey which took him to 
the Mandan villages, thereby stamping him as one of the earliest 
VIII, 149-79; L. J. Burpee (ed.), ‘‘ Journal of Laroeque from the Assiniboine to the 
Yellowstone, 1805,’’ Publications of the Canadian Archives (Ottawa, 1910), No. 3, 
p- 17; Beauregard, ‘‘Trudeau |Truteau] among Arikara,’’ Mo. Hist. Soc., Colls., 
IV, 36, and references there cited. On Menard’s death see Coues, Lewis and Clark, 
1, 178, and Coues (ed.), New Light on the Early History of the Greater Northwest 
(New York, 1897), I, 311. 

On Jusseaume and McCracken see L. J. Burpee, The Search for the Western Sea 
. . . (Toronto, 1908), 353; G. Bryce, The Remarkable History of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company ... (New York, 1900), 136; Gordon C. Davidson, The North West Com- 
pany (Berkeley, 1918), 93; Coues, New Light, II, 303; Thwaites, Lewis and Clark, 
consult Index; J. B. Tyrell (ed.), David Thompson’s Narrative and His Exzplora 
tions in Western America (Toronto, 1916); and Nasatir, ‘‘ Jacques D’Eglise,’’ and 
‘*Spanish Exploration of Upper Mo.,’’ Miss. Vau. Hist. Rev., XIV, 47-71. 

88 Cardin may be Louis Cardin Jr., voyageur, mentioned in Wisconsin Historical 
Collections, XII, 93. 

89 Davidson, op. cit., 46-47; L. R. Masson, Les Bourgeoisie de la Compagnie du 
Nord-Ouest . . . (Quebec, 1890), I, 271-73, 283 ff. 
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of white men to visit these Indians. Mackay tells us that it was 
from that post, then the furthermost wintering post of the Brit- 
ish traders from Canada, ‘‘. . . that the English Traders start 
to go and make their unlawful Trade on the Missouri with the 
Mandaines and other nations that inhabit the Territory of his 
(Catholic Majesty.’’ *° 

Among the British traders who engaged in this illegal trade 
must be mentioned René Jusseaume, who led an expedition from 
La Souris Fort in October, 1794, to the Mandan villages, where 
he engaged in a profitable trade. While in this region he erected 
a fort, which was situated between the villages of the Mandan 
and the Gros Ventres. Jonequard was among those who made 
this trading voyage from Fort Espérance to the Mandan. There 
he met a certain Loison, the bond servant of Garreau, with whom 
he descended the Missouri River, and reached St. Louis in com- 
pany with D’Eglise, where his conduct was investigated by Tru- 
deau. Many like expeditions followed in rapid succession, but 
definite information about them has not yet come to light.* 

Such information was sufficient to warrant the immediate 
dispatch by the Missouri Company of an expedition to put a 
stop to the wholesale violation of international boundary lines 
and the unlawful prosecution of the Indian trade in Spanish 
[llinois, and Mackay was chosen to lead the enterprise. But be- 
fore taking up his expedition and the events which succeeded it, 
let us trace the story of the relations of the British with the 
Mandan Indians till the end of the Spanish régime. 

The first detailed information we have of an expedition to 
the Mandan from the other side of the present international 
boundary line is that concerning David Thompson who, ac- 
companied by nine men, set off from the Assiniboin on Novem- 
ber 28, 1797. Proceeding in a roundabout way in weather which 
ranged from zero to thirty-six degrees below, his party reached 
the Mandan town at the close of December, having traveled a 
distance of 238 miles. During his stay of eleven days among the 

‘0 Quaife, ‘‘MeKay’s Journal,’’ Wis. Hist. Soc., Proc., LXIII, 191. 

‘1 Nasatir, ‘‘Spanish Exploration of Upper Mo.,’’ Miss. Vau. Hist. Rev., XIV, 


‘0 09. These expeditions were many and varied during the last decade of the eigh- 
nth century beeause of the rivalry between the Hudson’s Bay and the North 
t companies for the Mandan trade. Quaife, ‘‘McKay’s Journal,’’ Wis. Hist. 


Soe., Proc., LXIII, 192-93. 
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Mandan, Thompson vainly attempted to persuade the chiefs of 
the nation to hunt beaver and bring the skins to the posts of 
the North West Company on the Assiniboin. After making the 
‘‘necessary’’ astronomical observations, Thompson set out on 
his return journey, and after experiencing ‘‘excessive bad 
weather,’’ the party reached its destination on February 3, 1798. 
Other expeditions were sent to the Mandan villages and a regu- 
lar trade was undoubtedly kept up between them and the posts 
on the Assiniboin, but we have no definite information concern- 
ing these activities until the year 1804, at which time the Span- 
ish régime in the Illinois country was terminated.” 

42 Tyrell, op. cit., 209-40. McCracken seems to have made an expedition to the 
Mandan in 1798, ibid., 240-41. Among the later expeditions the following may be 
noted: Alexander Henry, 1806 (Coues, New Light, I, 285-483); F. A. Larocque, 
1804-1806 (Burpee, ‘‘ Journal of Larocque,’’ Can. Archives, Pubs., No. 3; Masson, 


op. cit., I, 299-313) ; Charles McKenzie, 1804-1806 (ibid., 317-93). A good summary 
of these expeditions is to be found in Burpee, Search for the Western Sea, passim, 


[To be concluded] 
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Tue SoutH Carotina Yazoo CoMPANY 
Epitep By ArtuHur P. WHITAKER 


Of all the numerous projects of land speculators in the Old 
Southwest, one of the most interesting was that of the South 
Carolina Yazoo Company. It is an excellent example of the cen- 
trifugal political tendency of land speculation in this region, 
for the projected colony occupied no place in the governmental 
scheme of either Georgia or the federal government, and mem- 
bers of the company talked of erecting it into a barrier between 
the United States and the neighboring Spanish provinces. It 
was a far more promising undertaking than Richard Hender- 
son’s Transylvania enterprise of 1775, for it numbered among 
its supporters many men of influence in the South and West, 
and received such validation as a grant from the state of Georgia 
could give. Had the project been carried into execution, it 
might easily have brought on a crisis in the relations of the 
United States with the southern Indians (perhaps the northern 
Indians as well), and with Spain. 

The letters published herewith were written by Alexander 
Moultrie, director of the South Carolina Yazoo Company. One 
of them was addressed to Benjamin Farrar, a planter who had 
emigrated from South Carolina to the Natchez district; the 
other, to the half-breed Creek chieftain, Indian trader and Span- 
ish agent, Alexander McGillivray. Neither letter can be taken 
as an entirely faithful exposition of the company’s plans, for 
both of them were products of what we might call today high- 
powered salesmanship, and Farrar and McGillivray were told 
what Moultrie thought each would find agreeable. Farrar was 
wealthy and presumably had money to invest. He was also a 
Spanish subject, respected by the colonial officials and influen- 
tial with them; and yet on the other hand it might be that he 
retained some lingering affection for his native land. Hence 
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Moultrie spoke guardedly of the political designs of the com. 
pany, hinting at its utility to Spain but not committing it irre. 
vocably to secession. To McGillivray, whose alienation from 
Spain had been rumored on the American frontier since the 
first incursion of William Augustus Bowles in 1788, Moultrie 
spoke more definitely, though still briefly, of the colony’s politi. 
cal future, and gave the half-breed to understand that it would 
be formed into a state and admitted into the Union. In both 
letters he painted with a real-estate agent’s facile optimism 
the brilliant future that awaited the colony and the huge for. 
tunes in store for its promoters. ‘‘This stupendous business,” 
he foretold, would be ‘‘the admiration of the world.’’ It is evi- 
dent, however, that this was not a mere venture in land specu- 
lation, but a genuine colonization project as well. Some inter- 
esting details of the project are given: the adoption of the 
640-acre unit; the provision for leases as well as freeholds, with 
the right of preémption for the lessees; the reservation of tracts 
for churches, schools, and commons; and the emphasis upon the 
high standard of morality and respectability that the company 
would enforce. 

Carefully elaborated and widely supported, the plans of the 
South Carolina Yazoo Company and the cognate Virginia and 
Tennessee companies constituted one of the most serious prob- 
lems that Washington had to face in 1790 and 1791. His oppo- 
sition, together with that of Spain and the southern Indians, 
prevented their execution, and apparently neither Farrar nor 
McGillivray joined the company; but, inasmuch as land specu- 
lation was one of the chief occupations in the Old Southwest and 
as the following letters throw some new light upon one of the 
most important of those speculative projects, they seem to merit 
publication. 


ALEXANDER MOULTRIE TO BENJAMIN FARRAR * 


Cua* Ton S° CaRoLiNa 
Janry 24th 1790 
Sir: Under the Care of our Mutual Friend Col. Bruin, now about 
1 Archivo General de Indias (Seville), Papeles de Cuba, legajo 202. The signa 
ture and both postscripts are in Moultrie’s handwriting. (Hereafter cited as A. G. I, 
Pap. de Cuba.) 


senjamin Farrar was a wealthy planter residing in the Natchez district, whither 
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to depart for your Part of the World, I take this Liberty of Opening 
to You a Correspondence which I trust will not be disagreeable to You, 
and flatter myself, will in future be Satisfactory & Advantageous to 
us both. 

Your name & the respectability of your Character is not unknown to 
me, and I trust you are not without some Personal, as well as Charac- 
teristick Knowledge of me. 

| believe we were known to each other in the begining of the Late 
War, altho some Length of Time has elapsed since any personal inter- 
view has been had. 

The Subject of the present Letter is addressed to you as a Gentleman 
residing in the Spanish Territories of respectability with them as well 
as of Character with us. It is to lay open to you a new matter relative 
to an extensive Purchase lately made from the State of Georgia, on the 
Mississippi, by which a.Number of Americans will very soon become, 
Neighbours to your Territory, & to interest you as much as possible, in 
a Plan, which if well conducted, will prove equally as advantageous to 
the Subjects of Spain as the New Settlers. I am well convinced and so 
are all concerned, that it will never be our interest to be on any other 
Footing there, with the Spaniards than that of the most Honorable & 
frm Friendship & good understanding, cultivated also by an Ardent 
desire, for promoting an extensive Commerce, and an equally extensive 
System of Agriculture. From your Present Situation, Knowledge and 
Connection with the Spaniards, as well as those formerly with us, I am 
of opinion, you ean be of Considerable Use to all concerned; You can 
represent the real, and true circumstances of the Case to them; & do 
away any wl grounded Suspicions or alarm they may have; you can 
convince them we mean to come there as Friends & good Neighbours, that 
our Establishment will be that of Peacefull Industry, & Commerce; 


» had removed from South Carolina during the Revolution. Governor Miré de- 
} 


scribed him, in 1790, as the largest planter in the province of Louisiana, and 
ted that he owned 290 slaves. In view of Moultrie’s Jetter to him, reproduced 
herewith, it is interesting to note that Farrar sought and, in September, 1790, ob- 
tamed permission to visit the United States on the pretext of purchasing tools and 
thing for his slaves and spying on James Wilkinson. The Spanish Court dis- 
roved Miré’s action in granting the permission. Ibid., 86-6-19, Miré to Valdés, 
April 30, 1790, No. 294; ibid., 87-3-21, expediente on a despatch from Miré to 
Lerena, Sept. 26, 1790, No. 3 reservada; ibid., draft of a royal order from Lerena 
Miré, March 22, 1791. Cf. also, Edward C. Burnett (ed.), ‘‘Papers Relating to 
Bourbon County, Georgia, 1785-1786,’’ American Historical Review, XV, 319-22. 
Although a great deal of information on the subject has come to light since its 
blieation, C. H. Haskins’ ‘‘ Yazoo Land Companies,’’ Am. Hist. Assoc., Papers, 
V, 395 ff., is still indispensable. Cf. also A. P. Whitaker, The Spanish-American 
Frontier (Boston, 1927), chaps. ix and x. 
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that we respect them, and wish, that we shou’d be mutually Serviceable 
to each other; And that Instead of being Incroachers or Intruders or 
Molesters of their Peace and happiness, we shall Prove a Usefull Barrier 
to them, & our Friends of the upper Country.? Under the Circumstances 
of the Communications which herein shall be made to you, if you ean 
effect these desirable Purposes, and as a Friend to the Subjects of Spain 
Cultivate their Confidence and good Will towards us, and be of any real 
and Essential Service to them yourself and us in the Progress of our 
Settlement, I shall Esteem it one of the happiest Occurrences of my Life. 

Some time ago, a Grant was purchased by our Company, of some 
Millions of the Choctaw Territory, included as here in after mentioned; 
their Rights were extinguished therein, and they have since, become our 
Friends and Allies. After a little Time, a Communication took Place 
between Governor Henry of Virginia, a Mr. David Ross of that Coun- 
try,* and a Number of Gentlemen of that State, and some of the other 
States, with the Members of our Company, proposing a Coalition in 
procuring and Settling a Large Territory on the Mississippi. Deputies 
were accordingly sent to Augusta [Georgia] in November last, to meet 
us; a meeting was had, and on Application to the Legislature, the fol- 
lowing three Grants in December were procured, by a. Majority of 
two thirds of the Senate of Georgia & two thirds of the Members present 
of the lower House.‘ 

The one Grant was to myself, General Huger, Major Snipes, and 
Major Washington, in behalf of our Selves & the rest of the Original 
Associates of our Company ealled the Carolina Yazoo Company of all 
that Territory, beginning at the Mouth of Coles Creek, running a due 
East Course to the Tom or Don Bigby or Allabama: then up that River 
to the Latitude thirty three (including the Ball Grounds) *° then along 

2In a letter to Miré of July 16, 1790, James O’Fallon, western agent of the 
South Carolina Yazoo Company, declared that the company’s colony, together with 
the other American settlements in the West, would secede from the Union and form 
a barrier between Spain and the United States. A. G. I., Pap. de Cuba, leg. 1446, 
No. 9 reservada, Miré to Casas, Oct. 7, 1790, enclosing a copy of O’Fallon’s letter. 

3 Patrick Henry’s connection with this speculation is well known. In addition to 
the sources cited in Haskins, ‘‘ Yazoo Land Companies,’’ Am. Hist. Assoc., Papers, 
V, see J. C. Fitzpatrick (ed.), Diaries of George Washington (Boston, 1905), IV, 
157. There is an interesting letter on the subject from Henry to Gen. Charles Scot, 
dated July 20, 1790, in the Etting Collection of the Historical Society of Penn- 
sylvania, Old Congress mss., Vol. II. On Feb. 20, 1790, David Ross wrote John 
Sevier a letter that is undoubtedly connected with the enterprise of the Virginia 
Company. Draper Collections, State Historical Society of Wisconsin, XI, DD, 86 a. 

4W. B. Stevens, History of Georgia (Philadelphia, 1859), II, 463-66. 

5 The Ball Field, near the mouth of the Yazoo River, was highly prized by the 
Choctaw Indians, who made considerable difficulty about ceding it to the Spaniards 
when a post was established at Walnut Hills (Los Nogales) in 1791. 
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the Latitude thirty three a due West Course to the Mississippi then 
down the Mississippi, to the Mouth of Coles Creek and Containing, in- 
cluding Islands, about Eight Million Seven hundred and forty thousand 
Acres. The quality of the Soil and Climate, I dare say you need not be 
inform’d of. The other Grant is to the Virginia Yazoo Company in 
which Governor Henry is the Head and a Number of others are con- 
cerned. It begins Joining our Northern Line of Latitude thirty three 
at the Mississippi and runs on it a due West Course to the Don Bigby; 
then up the Don Bigby to the head Source of Bears Creek which begins 
at the Tennessee, then up to the Mouth of Bears Creek to the North 
Carolina Line which Crosses the Tennessee, then along the North Caro- 
lina Line a due West Course to the Mississippi; then down the Middle 
of the Mississippi to the Latitude thirty three again. 

The other Grant is to a Mr. Cox and others of North Carolina of the 
Tennessee Company beginning at the Mouth of Bears Creek running 
to the Source; then goes off a due West Course thence Twenty five Miles 
then a due South Course down the Don bigby to the Latitude thirty 
four then along that Latitude a due East Course One hundred and 
twenty Miles then a due North Course to the North Carolina Line then 
along the North Carolina (Line) to the Mouth of Bear’s Creek; a Copy 
of the Law I now inelose you. 

It was expected that the Virginia Company and ours wou’d have 
been in one and the same Grant; but it was my opinion and of my 
Friends that the Grants shou’d be separate, and an opening left for a 
Coalition of Companies: many of theirs hold with us, and of ours with 
them. The Virginia Companies Territory no doubt as well as the Ten- 
iessee will be very soon Powerfully Settled, as the Gentlemen who Con- 
duct them are Powerfull Influential Characters in Virginia, North 
Carolina, Kentucky, and over a Vast extent of the Continent. I have 
no Doubt of our having in three or four Years about from Twenty to 
thirty thousand Inhabitants in our Companys Territory. A Gentleman 
of Kentucky ® of Great Influence there, And one of us, is now ready to 
move down with a Powerfull Number as soon as directed; all Kentucky 
will be in motion, and all the Settlements of the Western Waters; Num- 
ers of respectability and Fortune in Georgia and Carolina are now 
ready to move, even the Eastern States will not add a Little. The Plan 


*It is not easy to identify this ‘‘gentleman.’’ It was probably not Holder, as he 
is referred to by name later in the same paragraph; nor O’Fallon, who had not yet 
gone to Kentucky; nor George Rogers Clark, who had not yet formed a connection 
with the company; nor Wilkinson, whose letter proffering his services to the com- 

ny, dated Jan. 4, 1790, was apparently not received by Moultrie until some time 

February. With these persons eliminated, it would seem that Moultrie probably 
referred to General Charles Seot, cf. note 3, ante. 
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of the Virginians will be that of Population and Agriculture; Tobaceo 
Indigo, Hemp, Corn and every Staple answerable to the Country, We 
are below them, our Town is to be at the Mouth of the Yazoo, on the 
Bluff; a Col. Holders’? of our Company we trust has now a large Body 
there of Inhabitants. 

The Companies above must come to us down the Mississippi and other 
Rivers. Our Store Houses and Harbour will save them Trouble. We 
will be their Storers Factors and Merchants. The City is laid out in 
Eight hundred Lotts of half an Acre each. Our Plan will be an Ex. 
tensive Plan of Agriculture on the finest Lands in the World and an 
extensive Affrican, European, And American, Trade, both on the Mis. 
sissippi and Allabama. We will supply our upper Friends of the Western 
Waters of America and Spain with Negroes to cultivate their Lands; 
and on easy Terms. Nay on Credit when things become better Estab. 
lished. A Friend of ours in the Company has effected a Large Loan of 
Money in England and Holland, on a different fund; And we have 
Merchants of Eminence here and in Europe concerned with us. Some 
Carolina Negroe Merchants of great Credit and whom you know and 
some in the West Indies will soon pour in Negroes Enough. One here 
has engaged above Six thousand before next August. 

It will be our Policy to form our Settlement upon the most respectable 
peacefull and Moral Footing Possible; and to prefer men of the most 
Moral and upright Characters and to discourage all vagabonds. We 
have about Two hundred respectable Owners now in this State and 
Georgia. 

The Plan of our Territorial Establishment is exactly similar to that 
of the other Companies. But there is a Commercial System connected 
in ours which the others have not. Our Territory is divided into Twenty 
Shares, each Share represented by one Ostensible holder who only has 
a Right to meet, deliberate and vote in all the Proceedings of the Com- 
pany: Each Ostensible holder or Proprietor of a full Share may sell 
out any part of his Share, or his whole Share. If he sells the entire 
whole the Purchaser is not permitted to vote untill approved by the 
Company; if he parts with the whole by parts the Company elects the 
Ostensible one: every Transfer of a Share or Part is regularly to be 
made in the Company’s Books and signed by the Transferer and Trans- 

71. e., Col. John Holder. In his first letter to Miré, dated ‘‘Lixington (in Ken- 
tuckey),’’ May 13, 1790 (A. G. I., Pap. de Cuba, leg. 2371), O’Fallon said that the 
company had made the mistake ef entrusting some of its property (merchandise, 
tobacco, ete.) to Holder, and that upon his arrival in Kentucky, Holder’s tool, 4 
certain Andrew MacCroscree or MacCloskree, had made off with this property to 


Spanish territory with the intention of selling it and keeping the proceeds. O’Fual- 
lon asked Mir6’s aid in recovering the property. 
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‘yee and protected by and subjcct to the Rules of the Company. We 
are Shortly to have a Meeting Viz‘ the Twentieth March next; I am at 
present the Director and I can with certainty tell this further will be 
our Plan: The half the Territory on the Don Bigby running a Division 
Line North and South will be let out to Settlers free of Rent on Leases 
of Seven Years. At the End of Seven Years the Lands to be sold at 
open Sale; The old Tenants and Families will have a Right of prefer- 
ence Six Penee an Acre Cheaper than any one else, and on buying the 
Expence of all Improvements to be deducted. 

Each Lessee on Lease is to have no more than one hundred Acres for 
every one in Family of Eighteen Years of Age. 

The whole of our Territory will be laid out into Tracts of Six hundred 
and forty Acres, each of a Mile Square, and to be set of [off] in Counties, 
and Townships, allowing for Glebes School-Houses and Commons. The 
other Part of the Territory on the Mississippi not Leased will be sold in 
Tracts of Six hundred and forty Acres. No Proprietor can claim or Pick 
any particuar Territory at his Wal, but may buy where he pleases at 
‘wir Sale: what he buys, is carried to his Debit in the Books, and he can 
receive the Ballance if any due to him, on his Share of the Territory 
Sold in Money or Securities. This will prevent discord and Jealousy. 
If any one Purchases part of a Share, or a Subdivision from a Proprie- 
tor of a full Share, tis recorded and he has a Title for it and the Ostensi- 
ble Proprietor ts charged with it. A Numerical Order of Shares is kept 
and the Account of Each. And the Purchaser of a Subdivision can buy 
where he Pleases to chuse his Land to Amount of his Quantity sold him. 

The Leased Land will be to raise a Loan on, at 7 Years; At the end of 
that Time the Land will be treble or four Times the value; pay off the 
Loan and Interest, and raise a large Sum to be divided. A Purchaser of 
a Subdivision may either be of the Leased Land and recieve his portion 
of the Loan and Sale, or the Land Sold at once. 

[ dont know but I may go to Europe in the Spring to Negociate the 
Loan. I am pretty certain to get above a Million. 

Now Sir from a knowledge of you after these Statements, tho’ Short, 
and as I trust my Name is familiar to you, I have to Communicate, that 
(think, ’twill be much in your Power to render Service to all Parties in 
the Vineinity of our Grant; That my Share of the Territory is about 
half a Million of Acres; That under the present Establishment of the 
Company I can dispose of any Part, equal to at least one half of my 
Share, to Purchasers who shall have a Right to choose their number of 
Tracts either Contiguous or not, the Titles to which will be confirmed by 
the Company; and if you choose at present to take Part of my Share 
to the Amount of from five to Ten thousand Acres, or more, I will let 
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you have it at a moderate Rate. I will take from* . . . for it, and con. 
firm your Title if we mutually agree. The Grant is ready to be paid for, 
as we have the Certificates. If you buy I will produce a Certified Grant 
and Payment for it under the Great Seal of Georgia. 

If any of your Friends Choose to join with you, I shall be glad to 
hear. If you buy I will stand any rise of Price at the Company’s Sale. 
above what you give me, and the sooner you buy the Better, for they 
are getting higher. 

Let me know if my Terms are not Agreeable, if you have a mind to 
take Part, and on what Terms. I wou’d wish to hear Soon, as I may go 
for Europe soon. If there are any proposals you wou’d wish to make | 
shall be happy to know & form some Connection if Agreeable. If I can 
be of any Service to you here, You will Please let me know. I think we 
may be mutually beneficial. I assure you in Confidence some of the first 
Connections, and... of .. .° are with us. I have got a Share of fifty 
thousand Acres each for my Brother the General, and his Son. It is a 
fine Opening; its Progress will be more rapid than Kentucky, which in 
One thousand seven hundred and Eighty three, possessed Thirty thon- 
sand Inhabitants, and now has above six Times that Number. The Vir- 
ginia Companys Settlers will all come first to us, as nearest Trade and 
Commerce. 

If you mean to take any part with me you shall stand on Better Foot- 
ing in Price than any other, and if we form a connection I will go hand 
in hand with you. I have near Two Hundred Negroes here but can have 
as many as I want at the Yazoo. Trust me my Dear Sir, I will venture 
to tell you that a Year or Two will make this Matter one of the greatest 
Affairs in the World. 

I woud wish I tell you honestly (for I am a Man of Candour as every 
Gentleman Shoud be) to form a connection with you. If you like the 
Purchase I offer say at ?° (but let this be secret) let me know, and I will 
let you know, what I will spare, and Propose a further Connection. 
Let me pray hear your opinion, and what you wou’d wish, You will find 
me faithfull and friendly. 

The Fur and Peltry trade I will when I write again (which will be 

8 Several words (apparently ‘‘a Guinea to fifteen Shillings an Acre’’) lined out 
in the original. See postseripts at end of letter. 

9 Any attempt to fill these blanks would be mere guesswork. In view of the 
company’s instructions to O’Fallon, the completed phrase might be ‘‘ friends of 
Spain.’’ On the other hand, the mysterious blanks might mean nothing more than 


that Moultrie was trying to impress Farrar without committing himself to any 
specifie claim. 


10 Two words (apparently ‘‘ fifteen Shillings’’) lined out. See postscripts at end 
of letter. 
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on) let you know much about. The Establishment will I dare say 


SU 


surprize you. 
I am D‘ Sir with respect 
Y* most ob‘ hum: s* 

Ax" MOULTRIE 
Janry 24th 1790. 
P.S. Let nothing be Conclusive on either of us before I hear from you 
and both of us finally close & fix Things. Since writing the above I have 
left the Price blank by erazing. 

The reason I have erazed the Prizes [prices] is because I wou’d not 
wish as yet to be the first to set the Price of the Land. You and I can 
understand each other if the Thing is permissible by the Spaniards to 
you.— Y™ A, M. 

Address on cover: Doct’ Benj" Farrar Near Natchez Mississippi 
Honor’d by Col. Bruin ™ 


ALEXANDER MOULTRIE TO ALEXANDER McGuauuivray 


CHARLESTON S° CAROLINA 
19th Feb’ 1790. 

Sir This will be accompanied by our mutual Friend Mr. Inglis, 
thro’ whose Communication I take the Honour of addressing you. 

The Business of the 3 Georgia Grants to the three Companys, the 
ne Called the S° Carolina Yazou Company, the other the Virginia 
Yassou Comp’ and the third the Tennesee Company, is a Matter to which 
at present I daresay you are no stranger, nor to the Magnitude and im- 
portance of the Many desirable effects which must arise from it. The 
first Comp” is the one of which I have the Honour at present to be di- 
rector, the Territory beginning on Coles creek on the Mississippi Con- 
tains above five Millions of Acres extending from the Source of said 
Creek a due East Course to the Tombigby and thence up the Middle of 
Tombigby to the degree of Lat: 33 thence a due West Course to the 
Middle of Mississippi then down the Middle of the Mississippi including 

On March 16, 1790, Major Tom Washington wrote the younger Bruin by 
O’Fallon inviting him to join the company, A. G. I., Pap. de Cuba, leg. 2371. The 
ter gives an interesting statement of the objects of O’Fallon’s projected visit to 
New Orleans. O’Fallon never carried out his intention of visiting that city, and the 
letter was sent by a messenger to Bruin and so found its way into the Spanish 
Ibid., leg. 203, copy, transmitted to Miré by William Panton. Panton got hold 
f the letter by visiting MecGillivray’s estate and going through his papers while 
half-breed was away on his visit to New York, where he concluded a treaty with 
United States. For McGillivray’s relations with the company, see A. P. 
Whitaker, ‘‘ Alexander McGillivray, 1789-1793,’’ in the North Carolina Historical 
Review, V, 293-96. 
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all Islands to the Mouth of Coles Creek. Of the very excellent quality 
of the Land, its Climate and Situation for Commerce, I am sure there 
will be no necessity to give any particular descriptive account. The Law 
passed last Dee’ in Augusta, in which by a very decided Majority Speci- 
fically described to each Company, on payment of the purchase Money 
and a right of pre-emption is given to us for 2 Years; but added to this 
give me leave to assure you as a Gentleman that a person of Character 
Setts off this day from Charleston for Augusta for the payment of the 
purchase Money being provided with it for that purpose and to return 
absolutely with the Grant in 15 or 20 days. The Gentlemans Name js 
Col? Weld of Georgia. So far, Sir, the Contract is irrevocably perfected 
and Accomplished. 

A Great deal has been attempted in Congress by some whose disap- 
pointed private views have led them into very improper extravagances 
of temper; ** but I trust that at this day, a body like Congress who has 
more her own importance and real dignity to Consult & to support, than 
the private disputes of a few Artfull Speculators, will not hesitate to 
decide on the line of law, justice and propriety in such a Case; more 
especially when ’tis so generally ingrafted in the heart of Americans, 
how unequall the Authority of that Body is to the power of divesting 
the Citizen or State of their Rights of property or the Latter of its local 
Sovereignty. The last Georgia will never surrender and the former 
will be most tenaciously preserved. Any other idea I cannot forbear to 
laugh at. But this has all been only a puff Circulated with the wind, 
Shallow in its origin and weak in its effect. 

Some of the Lower Counties also in Georgia about two or three and 
not a Majority of Either, have attempted to be Consequential likewise 
on the oceasion, but I believe they begin to be more Sensible of their in- 
efficacy. Selfishness also was their Basis. 

We have an Agent in Kentucky, there will be another at Yazou, 
another at Orleans, and Another in East Georgia, as well as a Director 
in Carolina. Mr. Pereman and Mr. Inglis are amongst the Concerned 
here. Our Connexions in Europe and America as far as New York are 
powerfull and respectable. Gov’ Henry of Virginia is at the head of 
the Virginia Comp’, we are united in Measures and pursuits. The Vir- 
ginia Territory’s southern Boundary commences from our Northern and 
extend to the N° Carolina Line, the Western and Eastern Limits are 
Co Extensive. 

There is no doubt but in less than 3 Years each Company will be 8 


13It was no doubt this ‘‘improper extravagance of temper,’’ as Moultrie de 
, 


scribed it, that led to the proceedings recorded in the Annals of Congress, UI, 2241- 
43. 
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Seperate State.** A very large Migration is now about to move on from 
7 Waters above us; 30,000 makes a State by the Articles of Confedera- 
tion’ We have a Chactaw Grant for the Western front of our Terri- 
cory & from Settlements will make everything Convenient and Satis- 

tory to them. Large Emigrations from Europe also will take place 
‘rom Various parts, our Merchants abroad are Busy, and an African 
Trade on a very extensive Basis is now preparing for next Summer. 

The vast extent, Sir, of the Furr & peltry Trade besides the Agri- 

ltural Staples from the whole Western Frontier of this Continent is 
an object of too much Magnitude to eseape Your Observation and es- 
pecialy when added to the friendly Commercial intercourse which we 
will Cultivate with the Spaniards, and trust they will be Convinced it 
will be our Mutual interest to support & preserve. 

» Connexions in Europe and Elsewhere I say are powerfull, but 

I tl ok there will be two additional Cireumstances which will render 
this Stupendous Business the Admiration of the World. 

The first is to have the Nation of Creeks and Chactaws on a footing 
f such Amity & mutual interest with us and Georgia, that a plan be 
adopted to engage them on the Terms of Commerce and Civilization and 

ry Means be recurred to to Support them, & that a person of Your 
Character Should take the lead in so brilliant a Scene, which I think 
would give the Greatest eclat in the Civilized World and raise your al- 
_ respected Character to everlasting fame. Your Acquiescence in 

Measures will entitle You to a territorial Right amongst us of 

bove (I think) four hundred thousand Acres which we have no doubt 


17 


| soon bring a Guinea an Acre. 
Your Connexions as a Citizen of America will then be amongst some 
the Most influential Characters of our Continent, Your Nation will 


Rise and flourish amongst the sons of the Earth and live in peace and 
happiness, 


Ww 


Their next Generations may Shine in the Councils of America, you 
will be beheld as their Great patron and Friend, and will preside at the 

id of a System of Commerce which will soon be the most lucrative 
and extensive in the World. 

Mr. Inglis reserves half a share ** for Your Acceptance (say 295 000 
Acres) and I think your friend Osborn has done the same. The State of 
Georgia I am Sure will do every thing for You she can but you must 


14 Cf, note 2, ante. 


The Articles of Confederation were no longer in effect, and the federal Consti- 


n contained no such provision. 
The company’s territory, estimated by Moultrie at 8,740,000 acres, was divided 
) twenty shares. See first document. 
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Meet her half way. I trust you will soon see D* O’Fallon via Orleans 
who will proceed there from Kentuckey. He will make such Communi. 
cations to you as will, I hope, demonstrate our great idea of the Business 
and our Anxiety for Your interest in the same. 

If ever man had a most amazing extent of Power, wealth, influence & 
happiness within his Grasp, I think it is now you. 

I have wrote to you rather in haste being just Returned from Court 
very busily employed and I have done it tho personally unknown to 
You, yet with the unrestrained freedom of a Friend. Pray let me hear 
as soon as possible your Judgement on the Matter; 1 hope My ideas wil] 
Meet with Yours, & that every blessed Fruit will attend you and us in 
so just and so Glorious a Work. 

The Chactaws will soon have all their Matters perfectly Regulated 
and accommodated. I have the Honor to be 

Sir with Respect 
Your Most Obed' Sery' 
A. Movuwtrie 
Director of S° Carol* Y. C. 
Alex’ McGillivray Esq’ 
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The Berkshire Studies in European History: The Commercial Revolu- 
tion, 1400-1776. By Lawrence B. Packard. (vii+105 pp. $.85). The 
Industrial Revolution. By Frederick C. Dietz. (xi+111 pp. $.85). 
Europe and the Church under Innocent III. By Sidney R. Pack- 
ard. (viili+109 pp. $.85). The Crusades. By Richard A. Newhall. 
(x+110 pp. $.85). The Enlightened Despots. By Geoffry Bruun. 
(x+105 pp. $.85). The Geographical Basis of European History. 
By J. K. Wright. (New York: Henry Holt and Company, 1929. 
ix+110 pp. Illustrations. $1). 

For a long time, history teachers of college freshmen and high-school 
students have felt the need of special books of reference to supplement 
the textbooks and their lectures or classroom discussions. I tried to give 
expression to that sense of need in an article in the History Teachers’ 
Magazine for October, 1915. In that article I called attention to the 
fact that practically all of the books on history on the shelves of our 
high-school and college libraries were more or less unfit for parallel 
reading for beginners. They were not written for immature students 
but for advaneed students or specialists, and the efforts of conscientious 
teachers to have college freshmen and high-school students use them 
have generally proved futile. Some of the brighter and more energetic 
of this class of students have been able to get something out of them, it 
is true, but those of average ability have generally found themselves lost 
in the maze of detail through which they were required to make their 
way in the time at their disposal for outside reading, and have either 
become discouraged in their efforts or have formed a positive dislike for 
history. 

In view of these facts, it was with a great deal of personal satisfac- 
tion, and I think I am also voicing the feelings of many other history 
teachers, that about a year ago I heard of the plan of Henry Holt and 
Company to produce a set of books, the ‘‘Berkshire Studies in Euro- 
pean History,’’ which would answer the needs of beginners in history. 
| was particularly attracted by the plan of the series. Each volume is 
to deal with some particular topic in history. It is to consist of about 
one hundred pages with about three hundred words to the page, and 
ordinarily is to be divided into three chapters of about equal length. 
The first chapter is usually introductory in character and the other two 
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develop the main theme. Each volume is intended to furnish materia] 
for one week’s reading supplementary to the textbook. 

Six volumes in this series have already been published, and it is my 
purpose to bring them under review to see how nearly they have come 
towards meeting the needs of beginners in history. But before doing that, 
I should like to submit a few propositions as to the nature of the content 
of such a series. 

In the first place, each volume should enlarge upon what the textbook 
offers upon the particular topic under discussion. That would seem 
obvious and unnecessary to mention, but I have a special reason for 
stating it, as will be disclosed later. Second, the narrative should not 
be too heavily loaded with mere facts. It should be largely interpretive 
in character. Third, the picture should not be crowded with too many 
faces. Better a few characters in clear-cut outline than a host without 
any individuality. Finally, the style should be readable and should 
sustain interest all the way through 

In reading these volumes for purposes of this review, I have tried to 
assume the position of the average college freshman. I have kept con- 
stantly before me this question — will he understand what the author 
is saying or get anywhere with the development of the subject in hand! 
I think my long-time experience with the college freshman enables me 
to know his limitations pretty thoroughly, and to appreciate the difli- 
culties he may have in handling books of reference in history. 

Of the six volumes that have been published in the ‘‘ Berkshire Se- 
ries,’’ only one in my estimation eonforms wholly to the standards set 
forth above, and that is the one by Lawrence B. Packard on the Com- 
mercial Revolution, 1400-1776. The introductory chapter presents a very 
intelligible account of the introduction of money economy and the be- 
ginnings of mercantilism, and prepares the reader for the next chapter 
which gives a most excellent sketch of Colbert and the manner in which 
he applied the merecantilistie system. Colbert is made to stand out as 
a living figure in that chapter, and it is a dull freshman, indeed, who 
will fail to catch a lasting impression of the man and his times. The 
third chapter traces the transition from Colbert to Adam Smith, and 
while it does not sustain the same degree of interest as the other chap- 
ters do, it is well done and brings the theme of the book to a very suc- 
cessful conclusion. 

Dietz’s Industrial Revolution, which one may think of as the natural 
companion volume to Packard’s Commercial Revolution, is by no means 
a success. It is too encyclopedic in character, too coneise, too compre- 
hensive in scope, and too jammed in spots with statistics to be of very 
much value to beginners. In my judgment, the subject as developed in 
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this volume merits two volumes instead of one. The first could have 
heen devoted to the beginnings of the Industrial Revolution in the eigh- 
teenth and early nineteenth centuries, and the other to the later stages. 
¢ that had been done, then some of the mechanical inventions that 


explained so that the spinning jenny, the throttle or the water frame, the 
mule and the power loom would have been something more than mere 
names to the reader. Furthermore, an opportunity would have been 
afforded for tracing the further stages in the development of spinning 
and weaving somewhat more effectively. Similarly, the evolution of other 
processes of production could have been traced. As it stands, the volume 
is little more than a catalog of achievements instead of a vivid his- 
torical account of how some of them, the most important at least, were 
accomplished, and I have yet to see the freshman who will get very en- 
thusiastie over a catalog. 

Sidney R. Packard’s Europe and the Church under Innocent Third 
starts out well with an excellent introductory chapter, giving the set- 
ting for Innocent III; but the chapters on Italy and the empire and on 
Innocent and the states of Europe are too densely packed with facts and 
crowded with names. Moreover, the order of presentation is badly 
tangled. A student already well informed about Innocent III and his 
times will be able to follow the author without very much difficulty, but 
the freshman who knows only what he has acquired from the textbook 


or from his instructor will find this very dry and unprofitable reading. 
The last chapter on Innocent III and the Church is a little clearer for the 
reason that it is not so densely packed, and the order of presentation is 
somewhat more systematic. 


Newhall’s Crusades is similarly defective. In the introductory chap- 
ter, we have an account of the long-drawn-out conflict between the Mo- 
hammedans and the Christians in different parts of the world prior to 
the Crusades, but it is presented in such a meager manner that it is 
lifeless, and hence without any value to the beginner. The second chap- 
ter is a brief and jejune account of the various crusades which goes little 
beyond what may be found in the ordinary textbooks. The one redeem- 
ing feature of the book is the last chapter, devoted to the results of the 
Crusades. One wonders why the author did not center his attention upon 
the causes of the Crusades in the East in the first chapter, and upon 
certain topics common to all the crusades, or upon certain things that 
gave special distinction to the different Crusades in the second. Why 
not some discussion of how crusading armies were raised, how main- 
tained, and how moved? Why not some explanation for the change in 
the motive and the purpose of the crusading movement as it progressed ? 
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Bruun’s Enlightened Despots is particularly disappointing. The jp. 
troductory chapter is a Jumble of things and full of abstractions that 
repel beginners. The greatest defect in the book, however, lies in the 
treatment of Frederick the Great. On page 29 we are told that Fred. 
erick was the most brilliant and successful of the eighteenth-century 
despots, and yet only three scant pages are devoted to what he accom. 
plished in that role. More space is given to his accession and his wars, 
all of which are more fully developed in the ordinary textbooks than in 
this volume, and none of which reveals him as an enlightened despot. 
Indeed, there is more in most of the college textbooks on Frederick’s 
benevolent despotism than in this volume; and even some of the high- 
school textbooks give as good an idea as is given here. There is, however, 
a most excellent account of the desperate efforts and the failure of 
Joseph II of Austria to improve conditions in his empire; and that makes 
up a little for the other defects of the book. But the skimp treatment of 
Frederick the Great is unpardonable. 

Finally, I am at a total loss to know where in the course of the fresh- 
man year Wright’s Geographical Basis of European History can be most 
effectively used, if used at all. Evidently not at the beginning, where 
such a book would naturally come, because it presumes too much his- 
torical knowledge on the part of the beginner. And if it is taken up at 
the close, it will be too late for the purposes intended. If anybody uses 
it to advantage, I wish he would let me know how he does it. 

These frank and rather adverse criticisms have been offered with the 
hope that the obvious defects in the volumes already published may be 
avoided in those that are to come. Of the six volumes that have been 
published, two are in my judgment complete failures, three are only 
partially successful, and only one wholly so. I do not wish to seem pre- 
sumptuous, but may I suggest to the editors that before publishing the 
subsequent volumes they submit the manuscripts to several experienced 
teachers of college freshmen for their criticisms and suggestions. Not 
every specialist in history knows the needs of college freshmen. Indeed, 
the more the specialist knows about his subject, the more likely he is to 
get farther and farther away from the freshman point of view. Hence 
this suggestion of consulting teachers of freshmen. I would even carry 
the suggestion still farther, and recommend that a group of typical 
freshmen be asked to read the manuscript of each volume before it is 
published. They could quickly point out the dark spots and show where 
clarification is needed. The reaction from such a group would be a very 
trustworthy index as to whether the manuscript is ready for the printer 
or not. I am speaking from experience. The editors and authors of this 
series have an unprecedented opportunity to be of great and lasting 
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service to the teaching profession and to beginners in the study of history. 
It would be lamentable if they did not make the most of it. 
E. M. VI0LETTE 


The Abridged Compendium of American Genealogy; First Families of 
America: A Genealogical Encyclopedia of the United States. Edited 
by Frederick A. Virkus. Vol. I (Chicago: A. N. Marquis and Com- 
pany, 1925. 1148 pp.) Vol. II (Chicago: F. A. Virkus and Com- 
pany, 1926. 628 pp.) Vol. III (Chicago: F. A. Virkus and 
Company, 1928. 815 pp.) 

Beginning with 1925, a series of three volumes has appeared which 
goes under the name of The Abridged Compendium of American Geneal- 
ogy, With the subtitle First Families of America. These volumes are in 
attractive form. The method of presentation admits of a maximum of 
data in a minimum of space and is sufficiently clear after the reader has 
once mastered it. The purpose professed by the publishers (the word 
is used designedly for in no sense can they properly be called authors, 
compilers, or editors) is thus indicated in the Preface: ‘‘It is a simple 
statement of fact to say that this work was born of a patriotic spirit to 
meet a national necessity and that national service is the ideal upon 
which it is founded.’’ The publishers are so well satisfied with their 
efforts that they call this work the mark of the third epoch in the de- 
velopment of American genealogy (for which development they appar- 
ently accept the responsibility) and refer to the ‘‘dependable ancestral 
lore’ contained therein. 

Professions, however, and self-congratulations are not the test of 
merit. Here, as elsewhere, we must view the accomplishment. 

In the first place, we are confronted with many thousands of pedi- 
grees and lineages. Who is responsible for them? It is soon obvious that 
the authors of these volumes are legion, that responsibility can not be 
placed at any one point. Shall the unestablished claims of several thou- 
sands of persons inexperienced in genealogical methods be accepted as 
‘‘dependable ancestral lore’’? Do the publishers expect any discerning 
reader to accept as reliable the statements of contributors most of whom 
can not have the slightest conception of the technical and scientific 
elements involved in the case, some of whom may be honestly perpetu- 
ating ancient errors, some of whom are so covetous of a distinguished 
pedigree that they wilfully pervert the plain facts or leap over un- 
bridged chasms in order to secure their end? The publishers speak of 
patriotism and of national service. The reviewer believes that the 
proper use of genealogy may inculcate patriotism and furnish ideals for 
wholesome living, but that the wrong use will debauch American stand- 
ards and prove a positive detriment instead of a service. 
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In the next place, even if competent supervision had been applied tp 
these uncritical contributions, it would be physically impossible for 
adequate verification to be given to the vast number of lineages pre. 
sented. The course suggested by this manifest impossibility should be 
apparent to anyone who values a reputation for historical accuracy, but 
the publishers have not been deterred by any such scruples. They refer 
to their right to accept or reject any data at their discretion! Upon what 
basis? Do they mean to imply that they applied a discretion based upon 
a capacity that can come only from years of use of the original records! 
These volumes show an appalling ignorance not only of unpublished 
official records, but also of reliable and readily accessible published 
records. 

Let us consider a few applications of this remarkable discretionary 
power of the publishers. The first lineage of the first volume is very 
appropriately given to a Washington. The first date of the entire series 
(aside from the birth of the contributor) is a palpable error and could 
easily have been avoided if the publishers had had any familiarity with 
the use of authentic sources of information. The birth of Col. John 
Washington, the progenitor of our first President, is given as 1627, four 
years before his parents were married. An error of a few years ina 
date may often be of small consequence, but it becomes important if the 
legitimacy of a child is involved. A competent writer would have escaped 
such an error and in this case would not have been compelled to look far 
for the real facts. Tyler’s Quarterly Historical and Genealogical Maga 
zine for January, 1923 (two years before the appearance of the first 
volume of the Compendium), presents in incontrovertible and convine- 
ing form the evidence that should settle forever the date of Col. John 
Washington’s birth. Incidentally, we may note in passing that the date 
of Col. John Washington’s death is also given erroneously. He died in 
1677, not in 1678, for which see the article mentioned above in Tyler’s 
Quarterly. This is indeed an ominous beginning for what purports to be 
a work of ‘‘dependable ancestral lore,’’ all the more so because it in- 
volves the lineage of our foremost citizen. 

But to take other instances at random. In Vol. II, p. 415, Governor 
Spotswood of Virginia is called Sir Alexander. Will the publishers tell 
what discretionary power they used in permitting the use of Sir before 
this name? They will have a strenuous time in producing the evidence. 
In Vol. II, p. 370 we have a wonderful pedigree reaching back to 4 
Markgrave of the Scheldt who died in 601, from him back to a Roman 
Senator, proceeding further arrives at a Roman Emperor, and refusing 
to be sated threads its way back by uncharted paths into the pre- 
Christian period to an ancestor of Trojan blood. It is to laugh. This 
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‘s mythology, not genealogy. If this pedigree is presented as an attempt 

add an element of spice or facetiousness, it is sadly out of place in 
what purports to be a serious work. If it is seriously meant, it condemns 
‘he work as a piece of colossal ignorance and audacity. Such impossible 
laims provoke the ridicule of all who understand the meaning of au- 
thenticity. 

Other instances: In Vol. II, p. 329 it is stated that Thomas McCarty, 
1756-1828 (incidentally the date 1756 is a mere conjecture, though not 
so stated, but probably not far from the real date), was the son of Cor- 
nelius MeCarty by his wife Naney Bozeley. I challenge the contributor 
and the publishers to verify that statement. The reviewer knows from a 
personal investigation of the original records in Richmond, Va., and at 
Fairfax Court House that Thomas was not the son of Cornelius but of 
James MeCarty, and that the only Cornelius McCarty of the vicinity and 
period died in 1755, much too early to be the father of Cornelius Me- 
Carty (brother of the above Thomas) who was under 45 in 1810, and of 
Betsy McCarty (sister of the above Thomas) who was born in 1771. 
Furthermore, I have a copy of the will of Cornelius MeCarty (1755) 
from which it is apparent that he died childless. And there is no proof 
that Thomas MeCarty’s mother was a Bozeley (her first name was un- 
loubtedly Ann or Naney). If the publishers attempt to prove their 

iim they can go no farther back than a published article of the re- 
viewer in which he ventured a conjecture that her family name was 
Bozeley, but he did not state it as a proved fact. 

In Vol. III, p. 166 it is stated that John Chenoweth of Baltimore 
County, Maryland, married Mary Calvert, daughter of Charles Calvert, 
third Lord Baltimore. If true, this statement could be easily verified. 
| challenge the publishers to do so. I have a copy of this original will of 
hn Chenoweth, 1746, then of Frederick County, Virginia, in which he 
escribes himself as blacksmith. Nothing could be more improbable than 
that the Lord’s daughter should marry the blacksmith. The reviewer has 
heard this claim before and has found no one who could adduce a strong- 
er proof than that the woman’s name was Calvert. There were other 
Calvert families in Maryland at that time, but to gratify a foolish pride 
someone forcibly established a connection with the Lord Baltimore 
amily, as if the mere claim would bring a distinction not naturally 

e’s own, and the publishers in order to promote their ideal of national 
service have allowed this unproveable claim to become part of their 
‘‘(ependable ancestral lore.’’ 


J 


In Vol. IIT, p. 366 it is stated that Nicholas Yager came from Germany 
in 1713. His importation paper in the court records at Spotsylvania 
Court House, Va., is dated 1727 and states that he came to this country 
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about nine years since. In the same place it is stated that Nicholas Ya. 
ger and his son Adam Yager served in colonial wars. This makes a fine 
sound and the reviewer wishes it were true, being a descendant of both 
Nicholas Yager and his son Adam, but he searched all available records 
in order that he might claim this distinction by right, and he challenges 
anyone to prove the colonial service of either Nicholas or Adam Yager, 

It would be idle to continue this recital. The list of manifest errors js 
by no means exhausted. I make no pretense of familiarity with more 
than a fraction of the pedigrees offered in the Compendium. But as 
error after error is found in those with which I happen to be familiar, 
my conclusions as to the whole are inevitable. 

It must not be overlooked that these strictures apply equally well to 
those who make their silly claims to an unprovable pedigree as to those 
who are willing to exploit them. The publishers of this Compendiwn 
are not the only offenders. Of all the spurious pedigrees in this Com- 
pendium I presume that not one has been forged by the publishers. Their 
fault has been to profit by the weakness of the contributors without 
applying to the contributions the most ordinary precautions of proof. 
I know of no way to bring these contributors to their senses except by 
holding up their pedigrees to the ridicule which they deserve. 

In the complex of forces which make the web of history, genealogy has 
its part and can not be ignored by the historian. Rules of evidence and 
scientific interpretation are indispensable to both. The trained historian, 
frequently noting the unscientific methods and the vain pretensions of 
the so-called genealogist who appropriates for himself an unprovable 
pedigree or sets up cone for a client for a sufficient fee, seeks to wash his 
hands clear of the whole mess, but he does not thereby escape his re- 
sponsibility. The historian should direct the energies of his field toward 
the establishment of higher standards of reliability and decency in 
genealogy. 

ArtTuur L. Keir 


A Guide to the Principal Sources for Early American History (1600- 
1800) in the City of New York. By Evarts B. Greene and Richard 
H. Morris. (New York: Columbia University Press, 1929. xxv+ 
357 pp. $7.50.) 

This book has been in preparation for a long time and its appearance 
has been looked for with interest. It covers the printed and manuscript 
material available in New York City libraries. Twenty-four libraries 
are listed but the chief sources for materials are naturally the New York 
Public Library, Columbia University, and the New York Historical So- 
ciety. The period is limited to the two centuries up to 1800, and the re- 
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gion to the United States. Within these limitations the work has been 
done carefully, the results have been presented in a good arrangement, 
easily followed, and as far as it is possible to tell, unless one has worked 
in the same depositories, it covers the subject very completely. Doubtless 
individual workers, including students of Professor Greene will report 
deficiencies and defects, but the compilers agree that there must be possi- 
bilities of error. 

The list of printed sources is a very good bibliography of American 
history for the period. Few other cities could show as good material. The 
documentary collections are divided by subject and by regions. The 
newspapers and periodicals form a tempting collection for research 
students. A few running comments right be, the surprise that the docu- 
mentary material for the Dutch Reformed Church is not listed in the 
church history as one would naturally expect to find it in New York 
City; the interesting fact that the Bar Association holds the rare Dela- 
ware Constitutional Convention Proceedings of 1776 (not located in 
the Newberry Library list) ; the fact that three libraries have complete 
Filson Club sets; the unusual lot of Massachusetts local history found in 
the city, especially in the New York Public Library; the weakness in 
Vermont loeal history, and the absence of Councils of Censor’s docu- 
ments. It may be noted that the Documentary History of Hamilton Col- 
lege is mostly later than 1800; that the Albany Committee of Corre- 
spondence date (p. 37) is 1775 not 1725; that a date has been omitted 
on p. 39; that a probably unique set of the minutes of the House of 
Representatives of Pennsylvania from 1781 to 1790 is in the Historical 
Society of Pennsylvania (noted on p. 43 as ‘‘probably no more pub- 
lished’’). But if these be errors, they are minor and few. 

Before leaving the printed sources, a word about the collected works 
of statesmen, which is given a section by itself. Again it is a valuable 
bibliography of the subject and can be of use to other cities and to 
other libraries in checking for themselves. 

In the manuseript section, which covers 240 pages, the material is 
carefully analyzed, and divided by subject. Important collections like 
the Bancroft, Emmet, and Myers, have been searched and the references 
made under their proper headings. There is much military material, and 
a considerable amount of ecclesiastical sources. Law, land, business, and 
culture, have their separate lists. There are a few errors (e. g. pp. 117, 
119, 125, 268) and the omission of the Reports on the public archives of 
some states where given for others, but these again are minor. 

The survey of the material is very satisfactory. The New York Li- 
brary Association has had a committee working on a survey of the 
materials throughout New York State, but it could never do what the 
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compilers have done in New York City. All the rest of the state wil] 
probably not yield as much as the metropolis. The thanks of historica) 
workers everywhere are due to these men for the field they have ex. 
plored. 


Aveustus H. SHEaArgR 


A Bibliography of American Natural History: The Pioneer Century, 
1769-1865. The Réle Played by the Scientific Societies; Scientijic 
Journals; Natural History Museums and Botanic Gardens; Stat, 
Geological and Natural History Surveys; Federal Exploring Er. 
peditions in the Rise and Progress of American Botany, Geology, 
Mineralogy, Paleontology and Zoélogy. By Max Meisel. (Ney 
York: The Premier Publishing Company, 1929. Vol. III, xii+74 
pp.) 

The first two volumes of this work were noticed in this Review in 
September, 1925 and in September, 1927. The same general excellence 
continues in the present volume. It is a model of bibliographical con- 
pleteness and accuracy. 

The subject matter is now completed. In this volume the list of ‘‘in- 
stitutions which have contributed to the rise and progress of American 
Natural History”’ is finished to 1865. As the volumes under considera- 
tion deal with natural history, the review must take especial note of any 
connection with history. Such organizations as the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution, Essex Institute, Wyoming History and Geological Society, have 
almost as much interest for the one subject as the other. The exploring 
expeditions such as Frémont’s, Wislizenus’, Pope’s, Marcy’s, are cer- 
tainly historical. The journals frequently have historical articles. The 
expeditions and journals are considered by Meisel as ‘‘institutions”’ in 
his treatment of the subject. Concerning each institution the main facts 
of its history are given, the articles about it, then its publications on 
natural history. 

This section is followed by a bibliography of American natural history, 
year by year from 1590 to 1865, giving titles and collations of books, 
pamphlets, and articles on the subject. This takes 166 pages. A chrono- 
logical table of publications is of interest. And the final feature is the 
indexes. The index of authors and naturalists is of great value as 4 
finding list for any research man or library. The others are similar'y 
thorough. Even the errata are so thorough as to disarm the critic. 

A work like this can not hope for momentary returns. It is a tribute 
of pure scholarship, placed before the learned world at pecuniary loss t0 
the author but with intellectual gain to the scholar. 


Aveustus H. SHEARER 
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icheraft in Old and New England. By George Lyman Kittredge. 
Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1929. ix-+640 pp. $6.) 
From the point of view of American readers, this important volume 
witcheraft may be considered as one of those background studies so 
essary for the understanding of American thought, institutions, and 
stoms. In facet, only one, the last chapter, bears very directly upon 


witecheraft in New England. The main thesis of Professor Kittredge 
oneerns the belief that witches exist and can work supernaturally to 


) 


“The Witch in the Dairy 


om 9? 


injury of their enemies. Such a belief, the author asserts, ‘‘is the 
ritage of the human race.’’ He therefore traces the history of witch- 
raft from Anglo-Saxon times, in order to prove that the Elizabethans 
d not import their ideas or practices from the Continent, but inherited 
em from their forefathers in an unbroken line of tradition, even 


‘from remote ages and from conditions of all-but-primitive barbarism.”’ 


[he Salem witcheraft delusion, so often treated as an independent and 


nique phenomenon, is, therefore, only one more example of an inherited 
lency. 


The main text of the work consists of numerous examples and illus- 


rations of various types of witchcraft, traced through long periods of 


e in all parts of the world. Some of the chapter headings will give 
dea of the nature of the material. Among the titles are ‘‘ Image 


Magie and the Like’’; ‘‘Love and Hate’’; ‘‘Madness, Curses, and the 
E 


fshot’’; ‘Charms, Ghoulish and Profane’’; ‘‘Wind and Weather’’; 
’?; **Metamorphosis’’; ‘‘ Mirrors and Thieves’’; 
; ‘‘Haunted Houses and Haunted Men’’; ‘‘The Com- 


, 


lreasure Trove 


pact and the Witches’ Sabbath.’’ The last two chapters are on ‘‘ King 
J 


mes the First’’ and ‘‘ Witcheraft and the Puritans.’’ 
The author’s most important conclusions may be stated as follows: 
witcheraft is a common heritage; that it is still credited by a ma- 
ity of the human race; that it was universal in the seventeenth cen- 
ry, believed in not only by the common people but also by the educated 
sses; that it was not discreditable to believe in witcheraft; that the 
sition of believers was logically and theologically stronger than that of 
» who rejected the current belief; that the impulse to put a witch 
death came from the instinct of self-preservation and was no more 
than to put a murderer to death; that the belief in witchcraft 
rmally manifested itself in sudden outbreaks occurring at irregular 
rvals, often following crises in polities or religion; that the responsi- 
ty for witch persecution rests primarily on the community as a whole, 
on the judge or the jury; that many executed for witchcraft be- 


ved themselves guilty and actually were guilty in intent; that the 


witch beliefs in New England were inherited; that spectral evidence had 
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been admitted in trials of witches in England long before the Salem 
persecutions took place; that comparatively few persons were executed 
in New England; that the public repentance and recantation of judge 
and jury in Massachusetts have no parallel in the history of witcheraft; 
that the record of New England in the matter of witchcraft is highly 
creditable as a whole and from a comparative point of view. 

While these conclusions will probably be admitted by most students 
as proved, the last needs some qualification. That the witchcraft perse. 
cutions in New England were less severe than some others that might be 
cited in England is very true. But if the record of New England “‘is 
highly creditable,’’ what shall we say of the record of the middle and 
southern colonies where there was no real delusion or persecution at all 
worth mentioning. In evaluating the Puritans, the comparison between 
different groups in the colonies is more pertinent, from the standpoint 
of social evolution in the United States, than a comparison between the 
New England groups and those in England or on the continent. In 
spite of Professor Kittredge’s apology for the Puritans, it remains true 
that they were much less enlightened with respect to witcheraft, than 
for example the Quakers, or even the Anglicans in the southern colonies. 

The charm of style, the wealth of detail, the profusion of illustrations, 
and the profound scholarship which this volume exhibits make it the 
outstanding work on the subject. Some notion of the enormous amount 
of research involved may be gained from the fact that of the 598 pages, 
223 are given up to notes and references supporting the text. There is 
some repetition in citing illustrations. Though interesting, they are not 
necessary to prove the point. 

Nevertheless, this is one of the finest examples of American scholar- 
ship, and will long remain the standard treatise on the subject. 

Marcus WILSON JERNEGAN 


L’Enfant and Washington, 1791-1792. By Elizabeth S. Kite. Histori- 
cal Documents, Institut Franeais de Washington. Cahier III. (Balti- 
more: The Johns Hopkins Press, 1929. xi+182 pp. Frontispiece 
and maps. $3.) 

This volume brings together published and unpublished documents 
dealing with L’Enfant’s connection with the national capital. There is 
a short preface by Charles Moore, chairman of the National Commission 
of Fine Arts, and a full historical introduction of thirty pages by the 
French Ambassador, J. J. Jusserand. The documents, consisting of 
forty-nine items, make up the bulk of the book. These trace the relation 
of L’Enfant to the city of Washington from his first letter to the Presi- 
dent requesting permission to plan the city, to his letter declining t0 
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have anything more to do with the plans. The incident that caused the 
greatest friction between L’Enfant and the Commissioners, the destruc- 
tion of the house of Daniel Carroll, which had been erected directly on 
one of the projected avenues, is treated fully. It is evident that mem- 
bers of the Commission had no conception of what a national capital 
should be. It is clear that L’Enfant recognized this, and hence refused 
to work merely as an employee of that body. He was willing to do his 
very best under the direct supervision of President Washington. His 
reason seems to have been largely one of realization that Washington 
envisioned the future greatness of the plan while others did not. The 
locuments also reveal the current interest of public men in speculation 
in real estate. Members of the Commission and their friends do not 
seem to have considered it any fault to profit personally from the ad- 
vance information they were able to secure concerning the city plans. 
L’Enfant seems to have had scruples against such practices because such 
a buying of the choicest lots would reduce the income ultimately avail- 
able from the general sale of lots to the public. 

The volume contributes very little that is new concerning our knowl- 
edge of L’Enfant. It merely brings together material that was not read- 
ily available. The Introduction by Jusserand was not written for this 
publication, but is taken from his With Americans of Past and Present 
Days. There is a good table of contents arranged in chronological order, 
but no index. One letter of L’Enfant, that to Jefferson of April 4, 1791, 
is reproduced in facsimile. There is also a one-page plate of the original 
L’Enfant plan. O. M. Dickerson 


Clark of the Ohio: A Life of George Rogers Clark. By Frederick Palmer. 
New York: Dodd, Mead and Company, 1929. xv-+-482 pp. LIllus- 
trations and maps. $5.) 


George Rogers Clark was a figure of romance — a bright star on the 
western horizon for a brief time, only to pass from view in a clouded 
sky. Perhaps this sentence indicates the state of mind of one who lays 
down Mr. Palmer’s book. The story of Clark in the days of the Revolu- 
tion has caught the fancy of the author and he has made of it an en- 
gaging tale. He brings to the task long years of experience as a writer 
and far wandering as a war correspondent. His books have dealt largely 
with fighting and with military heroes. Some of them are fiction. The 
present account is therefore skilfully and dramatically presented, and 
will be widely and eagerly read by those who enjoy a hero tale culled 
out of the nation’s past. And probably, in the by and large, the reader’s 
impression of Clark’s campaigns in the Revolutionary period will not 
be far from the truth. 
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As a life of George Rogers Clark, however, it is subject to a different 
kind of appraisal. Is it accurate? Does it reflect a careful and critica) 
use of the sources? Does it adequately represent the whole story of the 
man, or merely his more haleyon and picturesque days? On these counts 
the reviewer can not be so favorable. Unfortunately, Mr. Palmer has not 
acquired a sufficient knowledge of the history of the period and the re. 
gion — a knowledge that is peculiarly essential in dealing with the career 
of Clark. He devotes the first three chapters to ‘‘The Background.’’ In 
one of these he paints a vivid picture of life in the heart of the Mis. 
sissippi Valley in 1752, the year of Clark’s birth. It is a somewhat gra- 
tuitous description, since Clark did not come into this region until] a 
quarter of a century later; and it is rather marred by the emphasis on 
St. Louis as a thriving French village at this time (pp. 14-16), whereas 
it was not settled until twelve years later, after the French had ceded 
the land to Spain. This type of anachronism, repeated in the assignment 
of 1740 as the date of the formation of the Ohio Company (p. 26), the 
statement that the building of Fort Duquesne by the French Governor 
**in 1752’’ was the cause of Washington’s mission of the following year 
(p. 28), and the assumption that Dunmore was Governor of Virginia 
and interested in land schemes in the 60’s (pp. 47, 85-86), whereas he 
did not come upon the scene until the next decade, mar the verity of 
the account though they perhaps do not greatly do injustice to the spirit. 

Chapter VII (‘‘Clouded Titles’’) is well named. A letter from Ben- 
jamin Franklin to the famous preacher, George Whitefield, loses its real 
significance because Mr. Palmer quotes it as a letter to George Wing- 
field, with nothing further to identify the receiver. On the same page 
(87) he begins a discussion of Richard Henderson of Transylvania fame, 
but calls him Charles. He confuses the account of the negotiations of 
Sir William Johnson for the territory of the Six Nations (pp. 85-86); 
and states that Spain, prior to the Revolution, claimed the Blue Grass 
Country of Kentucky as ‘‘ineluded in the lower Mississippi valley by 
transfer from France’’ (p. 85). 

In the matter of interpretation and use of the sources, one has mis- 
givings when he reads in the Preface: ‘‘The reader will at once per- 
ceive where, in the lapse of documentation, especially in military action, 
I have interpreted him out of my own observation of marches and sieges 
and the making and unmaking of nations.’’ 

In spite of a wide consultation of sources, as indicated by the biblio- 
graphical chapter which follows the Preface, the author lets his desire 
to make a good story lead him to conclusions not quite warranted by the 
evidence. The engagement of Clark to Terese de Leyba, sister of the 
Spanish lieutenant-governor at St. Louis, may perhaps be an historic 
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foct. but the testimony so far available does not warrant using it as a 
foundation for a romantic edifice. More substantial proof may even- 
tually be found in Spanish sources. Similarly, the author too easily ac- 
pts Clark’s campaigns as the determining and almost unique cause of 
cession of the Northwest in the Treaty of 1783. 

The author devotes but 35 pages to the 35 years following the Revolu- 
tion. The heroie days were over. But Clark was only 30 when peace was 
signed. The next 18 years constitute the real problem for the biographer. 
They were full of projects, most of them misdirected and futile. Mr. 
Palmer gives one sentence to Clark’s scheme of colonization in Spanish 
Louisiana in 1788, two sentences to the Genét affair, and makes no 
mention of his connection with the enterprises of O’Fallon or with the 
French war of 1798. 

But manifestly the book is not primarily intended as a critical and 
complete biography. It is a portrayal, for popular consumption, of a 
military hero during his best days. For the reader who wants merely a 
stirring account of exploits and achievements it will serve admirably. 
(he reader who desires a careful and adequate account of the man’s 
entire life and its significance will go to the biography by James A. 


James. 


Joun C. Parisu 


Ulster Scots and Blandford Scouts. By Sumner Gilbert Wood. (West 
Medway, Massachusetts: 8. G. Wood, 1928. 436 pp. Illustrations. 
$9.) 

If one were a descendant of a Stewart or Gibbs, a Ferguson or Wood, 

r any of the other doughty founders of Blandford, this volume would 

have a peeuliar and absorbing interest. On page eighty of the book, 

ere is a quotation from Macaulay which might be considered the key- 

note of the work: ‘‘A people which takes no pride in the achievements 

of remote ancestors will never achieve anything worthy to be remembered 

remote descendants.’’ Truly the author has studied painstakingly 

| meticulously the physical and psychological struggles, the frequent 

igrations, the civil and religious settlements of his ancestors and their 

nds in order to bring together into this volume a study of the origins 

| of the Massachusetts town of Blandford. As a study of town history, 

‘he customs, and habits of the people who make up the community, a real 
ontribution has been made. 

Nearly one-third of the book discusses the troubles of the dissenting 

Scots in Ulster who try to make adjustments with the state church. This 

is rather discursive, and one gets the impression that the author 

had read secondary material so extensively that it had been hard to 
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eliminate or condense. Another third of the book records the various 
attempts at settlement in America and the remaining chapters diseysg 
the home lots, the habits, and customs of the people of Blandford. The 
latter part has more interest for the general reader and gives some 
valuable material for illustrating certain social conditions in colonial 
history. In chapters thirteen and fourteen, there is an unusual and eare. 
ful study of the town records from the Springfield registry in order to 
make clear the claims to the land by families who settled Blandford, 
This takes up the successive changes in possession and so follows the 
fortunes of the early settlers. 

The book is well organized, with many photographs, an appendix con- 
taining the list of Blandford soldiers in the Seven Years’ War, tables of 
births and marriages from manuscript records, tombstone inscriptions 
of the town, and a long list of authorities that have been carefully con- 
sulted. It is easy to find what is wanted in the book because the Index 
has several divisions: Seven Years’ War soldiers, personal names, places, 
and subjects. 

The impression that one has after reading the book is that the author 
loved the task that he had set for himself and that he has done it care- 
fully and conscientiously even though sometimes he has wandered far in 
the telling of his story and has failed to get a clear perspective. 

KATHARINE S. ALvyorp 


The Rise of the Whigs in Virginia, 1824-1840. By Henry H. Simms, 
(Richmond: The William Byrd Press, 1929. vi+204 pp. Maps.) 

So complex were the issues which gave rise to the Whig party, and so 
different were the circumstances under which it was born in the several 
southern states, that detailed studies of conditions in each commonwealth 
will be necessary before the movement, as a whole, can be fully under- 
stood. The present volume was written as a dissertation for the doctorate, 
and it has the characteristics of such monographs. Its outstanding merit 
is the exploitation of a large body of manuscript material, much of which 
has not been previously used. Newspaper sources have also been used 
extensively, and the work is based almost altogether upon such primary 
records. The treatment is logical and fairly well presented. It shows the 
Whig party in Virginia as having had its beginnings in the national 
Republican school of the ’twenties, and as having grown into active life 
as a result of Jackson’s nullification proclamation. While Virginians 
were not generally favorable to nullification, the principles of the proce- 
lamation were at variance with the traditions of the state-rights school. 
There was an extensive secession from the Jackson ranks as a result of 
this incident, and the seceders could do no better than make common 
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cause With the nationalists of the Clay school. This was the origin of the 
Whig party in Virginia, and it acquired additional strength when Jack- 
son attacked the Bank of the United States. 

There would seem to have been little chance of cohesion in a political 
machine formed of such diverse materials, yet the Whig party was a 
stable organization for many years. This is explained by the fact, pointed 
out by Cole, that the various elements gradually tended to conform to 
the nationalistic program of Henry Clay. Simms says of his work that 
‘the fundamental proposition which it maintains is that the principal 
opposition to Jackson in the State came from conservative classes, from 
men possessed of property in slaves and otherwise, who refused to ac- 
cept either his brand of nationalism or his theory of democracy.’’ This 
conclusion is orthodox and not especially enlightening, though the sug- 
gestion that the Whig party grew out of social as well as economic con- 
ditions is valuable. The vote-charts which accompany the text are more 
suggestive, in this connection, than is the discussion. They show clearly 
that the Adams vote of 1824 marked out accurately the lines along which 
the Whig party was to grow. The location of the Whig areas do not, in 
themselves, suggest either an east-west line of partisan cleavage, or a 
division between the slave- and free-labor parts of the state, but a division 
between those sections which felt a need for commercial development and 
those which either possessed adequate transportation facilities or did not 
require them. 


Tuomas P. ABERNETHY 


The Lineage of Lincoln. By William E. Barton. (Indianapolis: Bobbs- 
Merrill Company, 1929. xvii+419 pp. Illustrations and maps. 
$7.50.) 

Genealogical studies have commonly not afforded very interesting 
reading, but in the present work Dr. Barton has contrived to add a 
fascination which steadily leads one through a wilderness of family names 
and kinships, albeit somewhat bewildering at times. This happy result 
has come through the natural interest that attaches to Abraham Lin- 
coln’s ancestry, and through the author’s direct and aggressive manner 
in dealing with his problems. This is not to say that the book is fine 
writing or even that it always has a dignified style. On the contrary, the 
author shows great impatience with certain ones who have tried to get 
Lincoln properly descended from his ancestors, and now and then he 
characterizes them in downright cutting language. He is forced into 
the first person throughout much of the book. 

Dr. Barton divides his work into three parts. He begins with the Lin- 
coln side of the President’s house, goes to Engiand three times before 
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he definitely finds Samuel in Hingham, seven generations removed from 
Abraham, the President. The author brings him, an indentured servant, 
to Massachusetts and follows the ever-migrating Lincolns through New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Virginia, Kentucky, Indiana, and Illinois. In Part 
II, the Hankses, Lincoln’s maternal line, start their unsteady and devious 
march across his pages, beginning with Thomas, found in Malmes‘vyry, 
England, and transplanted as a prisoner of war to Virginia. The 
Hanks family remains in Virginia continuously until the immediate 
forebears of the President drift into Kentucky, there to join with the 
Lincolns and produce a president. The third part of the book produces 
the documents upon which the whole genealogical structure is based. 

The amount of labor expended in the investigation was prodigious, 
and could not possibly have been born of anything less than an all- 
absorbing interest on the part of the author over a long duration of time. 
Dr. Barton’s various works on Lincoln are further evidence of these 
things. The methods pursued seem to have been all that the mind of an 
historical detective could imagine. Dr. Barton shows genuine skill in 
his logic, his hypotheses, and the checks he uses. Innumerable court 
records, census reports, pension papers, and documents collected by 
William H. Herndon were examined, and swarms of Lincoln and Hanks 
descendants were interviewed. 

Out of it all came a goodly number of facts here established for the 
first time, and some reasonable guesses which, perhaps, can never be 
settled. Yet it is remarkable that so many substantial bricks were made 
with such a small amount of straw — with the records so seanty and so 
scattered, as indeed they had to be with the literate but migratory Lin- 
colns and with the Hankses going through life generally content with 
literary knowledge sufficient only to make their mark. 

Dr. Barton has exploded many pet theories of Lincoln biographers 
and genealogists, and boldly admits that in doing it he has had to be- 
head five women, but as compensation he has resurrected two from the 
dead. He has reéstablished the illigitimaecy of Lincoln’s mother; he has 
proved the name of Lineoln’s paternal grandmother, and has shown that 
his grandfather Abraham was married only once; he has made Thomas 
Lincoln, the President’s father, somewhat better than his adverse critics 
would have him and somewhat worse than the romancers construct him. 
Futhermore, he has shown that Lincoln, contrary to the common version, 
was much interested in his ancestry, and he has contended with plausi- 
bility that some of the President’s peculiarities, especially along the 
lines of courtship and marriage, were Lincoln family traits. He definite- 
ly lifts up the Hankses, illiterate though they consistently were, and in 
doing it sets up a remarkable theory, which he announces in the heading 
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“TLineoln was a Lee.’’ In support of this claim he produces evidence 
showing that the Hankses and Lees were settled in the same part of 
Virginia — the Northern Neck — and that the President’s grandfather, 
Joseph Hanks, married Ann Lee. And how tempting it is to say that 
Abraham Lineoln and Robert E. Lee were kinsmen — and with the addi- 
tional strong supposition that the same Mayflower, which landed the 
Pilgrims on Plymouth Rock, likely made more trips to Virginia than it 
did to Massachusetts — and to the Northern Neck at that — how much 
more tempting to say ‘‘both belonged to the whole of America’’ (p. 211). 

It would be foolish to say that Dr. Barton has proved all his conten- 
tions — he is seareely so bold as to say so. There can be nothing so 
treacherous as tracing genealogy without records. A few keystone hypo- 
theses have been assumed, simply because no evidence was found to dis- 
prove them. He has found evidence definitely to disprove certain hypo- 
theses and stated facts of other Lincoln genealogists. There are too 
many minor errors in the book, due mostly to the printers. As examples, 
1ss82 is used instead of 1782 as the date of the death of Jacob Lincoln 

p. 47); Indiana is used for Indian on page 62; Lincoln was reélected 
in November, 1864, instead of 1865 (p. 88); start is used for star on 
page 96, and so on. 

Whether Lineoln was a Lee or whether many other of Dr. Barton’s 
findings are true or not, the main trends in American history will need 
no revision; but any person who would write knowingly of Lincoln 
hereafter ean not afford to neglect this book. 

E. M. CouutTer 


Myths after Lincoln. By Lloyd Lewis. (New York: Harcourt, Brace 
and Company, 1929. x-+422 pp. $3.50.) 

In Myths After Lincoln, Lloyd Lewis describes the origin and growth 
of the legends that cluster about the name of Abraham Lincoln. His 
main theme is, of course, the apotheosis of Lincoln, but many minor fic- 
tions receive treatment. Of these the story, widely believed, which holds 
that Booth eseaped his pursuers and died a natural death many years 
later is perhaps the most interesting. 

Lewis believes that the divergence between the real Lincoln and the 
Lincoln of popular imagination had its origin in large part in the ser- 
mons and orations delivered upon Lincoln’s death. To prove his point, 
he quotes liberally from these productions, and describes in detail, under 
the apt heading of ‘‘ Half Cireus, Half Heartbreak,’’ the saturnalia of 
grief in which the North indulged. Herein lies the value of the book 
historically. The orators did more than endow Lincoln with superhuman 
virtues; they laid his murder at the door of the whole South, and called 
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for wholesale vengeance. The exhibition of Lincoln’s body in most of 
the important northern cities gave impetus to their demand. The result 
was a popular passion for revenge which the radicals readily appropri- 
ated to their own ends, using it in support of their program of recon- 
struction. The entire episode is an aspect of the ‘‘bloody shirt’’ which 
historians have largely overlooked. 

Myths after Lincoln is a strange and curious book, almost unbeliey- 
able, at times, in its account of fantastic events, and in its portrayal of 
half-mad individuals. Stanton in strange guise appears in its pages, 
directing the absurdities in which the War Department and the Secret 
Service indulged. John Wilkes Booth and his father Junius Brutus, 
Boston Corbett, and many others are effectively sketched in the modern 
manner. 

Lewis writes vividly —some will say too vividly. He also writes 
positively — and the meticulous will cavil, now and then, at his treat- 
ment of disputed points. But if he has sinned in these respects — and 
this is by no means certain — he has more than made amends by con- 


tributing a stimulating and original volume to a field wherein such 


contributions are all too rare. Paut M. ANGLE 


Andrew Johnson: A Study in Courage. By Lloyd Paul Stryker. (New 
York: Maemillan, 1929. xvi+881 pp. Illustrations. $6.) 

That two biographies of Andrew Johnson have come from the press 
within two years might seem to indicate that the hero hunters are finding 
their trade profitable. Yet neither of these works is of the popular type, 
in spite of the fact that Stryker denominates his book ‘‘A Study in 
Courage,’’ while Winston entitles Johnson the ‘‘Plebeian and Patriot.’’ 
Both studies, in fact, represent careful and prolonged research and a 
real desire to do justice to a President whose fame has long rested under 
a cloud created by his enemies. 

In the case of Winston, this desire was tempered by a certain breadth 
of view which enabled the author on occasion to see two sides of a ques- 
tion. In the case of Stryker, there is never but one side, and that is the 
side of Andrew Johnson and those who agreed with him. He is perfectly 
frank in his method of approach and never troubles the reader by mine- 
ing words or weighing pros and cons. From first to last, his book is a 
brief for Andrew Johnson, and he makes a good ease of it. Though he 
does not hesitate to use language of his own, he often chooses to let con- 
temporaries speak for him. The diary of Gideon Welles is frequently 
called into requisition. The quotations are always brief and to the 
point and they tend to carry conviction. The case is, in fact, a little too 
good, for one realizes that it is an ex parte affair. 
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There is, however, much to be said in favor of the book. If ever there 
was an instance when a strong defense was needed in order to offset all 
that has been said on the other side, that is the case of Andrew Johnson. 
In studying his life, one becomes convinced that the calumnies of his 
enemies have, in many cases, been written into the pages of history as 
sober fact. That Johnson was sternly honest, unflinchingly courageous, 
and remarkably just, could hardly be denied by his worst enemies. Yet 
he did not make a great name for himself, and no one has, until now, 
sueceeded in making it for him. That he alone among southern senators 
was willing to defy the South when it stood for separation; and almost 
alone before Congress, was willing to defy the North when it stood for 
vengeance, should have made a hero of the man who honestly and in- 
telligently tried to carry out Lincoln’s policies. If Stryker has helped 
to bring Johnson into his own, he can be forgiven some excess of en- 
thusiasm, 

Winston’s is the better book in dealing with Johnson’s background and 
early years. New material has been brought to light and a really satis- 
factory picture of the humble Raleigh home which gave him birth has 
been drawn. Johnson’s career as a member of Congress and as civil 
governor of Tennessee has never been satisfactorily treated, and neither 
of the new biographies goes much beyond the earlier accounts of this 
period. Stryker devotes his attention almost exclusively to the later 
career of his hero, and here he is at his best. In spite of the limitations 
involved in his point of view, he writes clearly and convincingly. He, 
unlike Winston, pays little attention to the private life or personal traits 
of the President, but, confining himself almost exclusively to the politi- 
cal narrative, develops it with clarity and interest. There is never any 
obscurity in his text nor doubt as to his meaning. Furthermore, there 
are few mistakes, either typographical or factual, to be found anywhere 
in the work. This is, unfortunately, not true of Winston’s book. 

Stryker has used a large body of material, but has relied principally 
upon the political works dealing with the Reconstruction period. The 
collection of Johnson Papers in the Library of Congress is cited in the 
Bibliography and mentioned in the text, but not made use of. The Pat- 
terson Collection in Greeneville was also neglected. 

The work is fully documented, but the method of annotation is un- 
fortunate. All references are printed, in much abbreviated form, at the 
back of the book, and it is necessary not only to search for the citation 
there, but one must often turn to the Bibliography to decipher the abbre- 
viations used. 

Despite all its defects, and despite its more than eight hundred well- 
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filled pages, the book is readable, interesting, and sincere. It supple. 
ments the work done by Winston, and is well worth while. 
Tomas P. ABERNETHY 


Trails, Rails, and War: The Life of General G. M. Dodge. By J. R. Per- 
kins. (Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill Company, 1929. Under the 
auspices of the Historical, Memorial and Art Department of Iowa. 
xix-+371 pp. Illustrations. $5.) 

General Grenville Mellon Dodge was one of the most famous of Amer. 
ican engineers, and a typical representative of the men who were re. 
sponsible for the expansion of the United States during the nineteenth 
eentury. Born in Danvers, Massachusetts, in 1831, he was educated at 
Norwich University and then drifted west, where he was drawn into 
railroad work. His first important position was in the survey across 
Iowa of the Mississippi and Missouri River Railroad, a subsidiary of the 
Chicago and Rock Island. He acquired his title in the Civil War where, 
in addition to his regular military duties, he built and repaired railroads 
and organized a spy system in the South. After the war he became chief 
engineer of the Union Pacific and carried that road to completion. This 
and other later railroad activities resulted in the location of 60,000 
miles of line, including part of the Texas and Pacific, a road from Salt 
Lake to Puget Sound, and railroads in Mexico and Cuba. Incidentally, 
Dodge also held a number of public offices, including membership in 
the House of Representatives. His death occurred in 1916. 

Dodge was primarily a builder, and his outstanding characteristics 
were intense energy, truthfulness, loyalty, and intelligence. He did not 
question authority, but onee having received his orders, carried them 
out as best he could. He seems to have lacked totally a sense of humor. 
His morality was that of doing well the job in hand, and he had no 
qualms about doing private railroad work while in the army, of !obby- 
ing, or of sitting in Congress while that body was discussing railroad 
legislation in which he was financially interested. No question arose in 
his mind about the rectitude of the financial operations of the roads for 
which he worked. His job was to build railroads, and that task he per- 
formed speedily and well. 

The biographer of General Dodge, Rev. J. R. Perkins, pastor of the 
First Congregational Church in Council Bluffs, has performed a dis- 
tinct service in presenting the life and work of Dodge in such ample 
detail. His research has been done mainly in the Dodge Papers, which 
are now preserved in the Historical, Memorial and Art Department of 
Iowa. The results are particularly illuminating concerning early rail- 
road building in Iowa, certain phases of the Civil War, the construction 
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of the Union Pacific and other railroads after the war, and side-lights 
on such men as Grant, Sherman, and Roosevelt. The style of the narra- 
tive is lucid, but not entertaining. Awkward sentence structure and the 
too-frequent use of such words as ‘‘sensed’’ and ‘‘germane’’ encumber 
a text which is only saved from dullness by an occasional vivid phrase 
or figure of speech. Quotations are numerous, as well as presumably 
hypothetical conversations (pp. 30, 52, 54, 127, 185, 188, 189, 246). 
Contradictions are at times apparent, as in the attitude of the Middle 
West toward railroad projects (pp. 12, 14), the influence of Dodge in 
Iowa, the source of Iowa population, the desire of the Union Pacific and 
Central Pacifie for subsidies (pp. 225, 230), and the character of Du- 
rant, who at times appears as a hero and at other times as a villain. 

The errors of the book are few and relatively unimportant in con- 
sideration of the amount of material presented. An excusable sympathy 
for his subject has at times led Mr. Perkins to give Dodge more credit 
then he deserves. One wonders, for example, whether railroad enthu- 
siasm in Norwich in 1850 was greater than elsewhere (p. 7). Dodge is 
given too much credit for the advancement of the Platte River route 
(pp. 35, 133) in spite of his own more modest statement (p. 199). Ex- 
cessive credit is also given Dodge for his railroad work in the Civil War 
(p. 88), with no mention of such men as Haupt and McCallum. The 
two months’ work of Dodge in Missouri is given undue emphasis. Vary- 
ing statements are made of Dodge’s status in the construction of the 
Union Paecifie (pp. 265, 283, 311) in order to whitewash him and yet 
give him sufficient credit for his work. More important, however, are the 
lapses of the author because of insufficient research in related topics. 
The statement (p. 87) that historians have overlooked military railroad 
construction during the Civil War overlooks the reviewer’s article on that 
subject in the Mississrpp1 VALLEY HistoricaL Review for September, 
1922. The statement that ‘‘railroading was new’’ in the 1860’s (p. 92) 
is at least an exaggeration. Missouri during the Civil War was not a 
‘paradox without precedent’’ (p. 163). The guerilla bands operating 
in the period after the war were not composed exclusively of the scions 
of ruined southern families (p. 164). The discussion of the Pawnee and 
of the Indian troubles of 1865-66 would have been benefited by the use of 
secondary authors such as Paxson or Grinnell or original narratives, 
none of which are mentioned in the Bibliography. The statement of 
Gould’s plans (p. 261) is inaccurate. The account of the Credit Mobilier 
seems to be drawn largely from Crawford, with no reference to critical 
estimates such as that of Rhodes. The citation of railroad reports and 
periodicals is unexpectedly meager. The work of Frémont is discussed 
with no reference to his most recent biography by Nevins. 
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Several minor errors in the text are worth mentioning. Illinois land 
was not sold for what it would bring, as is implied (p. 13) ; the price of 
$2.50 an acre was specified in the Illinois Central grant. ‘‘Stanbury” 
(p. 34) should read Stansbury. The sentence on federal aid in Iowg 
(p. 40) is at least confusing. ‘‘Chicago, Rock Island and Pacifie’’ (p, 
49) should read Chicago and Rock Island. The statement (p. 121) cop. 
cerning the dispute over the starting point of the Union Pacifie is more 
accurately stated on p. 125. The early track of the Union Pacifie cap 
hardly be described as ‘‘a rusty and uncertain line’’ (p. 197). The pro. 
duct of the early Union Pacific consolidation (p. 260) is not usually 
ealled the ‘‘Gould system.’’ The ‘‘first literary muckrakers’’ can hardly 
be dated 1873 (p. 266). ‘‘Understanding’’ is an inadequate term to de- 
scribe the relations of the Central Pacific and Southern Pacifie (p. 301). 
Early roads to Council Bluffs hardly warrant the description ‘“‘little 
more than streaks of rust’’; Dodge himself used the phrase more cor. 
rectly in another connection. The picture of Norwich University facing 
p. 10 contains hills which are not actually visible, and in the group pic- 
ture facing p. 324 the name of one of the men is omitted. The narrative 
would also have been more satisfactory if it had described more ade- 
quately the method of construction of the Union Pacific; the exact rela- 
tions between Gould and Dodge; and how Dodge, although penniless at 
the end of the Civil War and not profiting from the financial operations 
of the Union Pacific, could have had a little later so much money for 
foreign travel and various benefactions. 

The career of General Dodge was notable in the economic development 
of the American nation, and helps to make understandable the vast in- 
dustrial advances of the past century. Mr. Perkins has done an intelli- 
gent and praiseworthy piece of work in presenting Dodge in a fashion 
that will not soon be superceded. It is to be hoped that future biogra- 
phers give their subjects equally fair and sympathetic treatment. 

Ropert E. Riecen 


The Milligan Case. Edited by Samuel Klaus. (New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf, 1929. 475 pp. $5.) 

Democracy utilizing the practices of despotism to insure the survival 
of constitutional liberty from the menace of military foes is a common- 
place paradox. Military struggle calls for maximum military efficiency. 
Military efficiency and individual liberty are incompatible. This results 
in the advocates of liberty using the methods of despotism to preserve the 
very freedom which they violate. The justification is that the temporary 
invasion of private right is essential to the ultimate survival of demo- 
cratic institutions. Viewed realistically, this may or may not be true, 
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but it is a consideration that always bulks large in the psychology and 
hysteria of war. The dangers of such resorts to arbitrary power, even 
f essential, are obvious. 

The World War has given illuminating examples of how nearly free 
neoples will come to accepting absolutism in their supreme efforts at 
national defense. It seems inevitable that realistic persons who believe 
in liberty must also believe in peace, and that those who oppose despot- 
ism, to be consistent, should support every rational effort to end war. 

The same forces above enumerated seem to have prevailed in the Civil 
War and do today to a more or less extent wherever normal methods 
of law enforcement give way to the methods of martial law or other de- 
vices of extraordinary severity. When martial law becomes essential to 
assure domestie peace in industrial controversies, the same flagrant vio- 
lation of individual liberty inevitably oceurs. The desperate efforts now 
being employed to enforce the Eighteenth Amendment have resulted in 
such occasional invasions of private right as to have given concern to 
thonghtful people everywhere. 

In the midst of this conflict between individual liberty and the neces- 
sities of administrative power and efficiency, this volume is a timely 
contribution. It gives in the Introduction a readable account of the 
historic ease of Lambdin P. Milligan, who was sentenced to death by a 
military commission in Indiana during the closing days of the Civil 
War. It then gives the official documents and records of the proceedings 
of the commission, of the decision of the Supreme Court, releasing Milli- 
gan on a writ of habeas corpus, and the arguments made on that occa- 
sion. As the editors say, this case might not be interesting as an author- 
ity on any new controversy likely to come before the Court, but it is 
most significant and timely in that the decision of the Court, the his- 
torical background of the ease, and the arguments of distinguished 
counsel bring out in dramatic form the fundamental issue involved in 
the controversy, and which seems to the reviewer to be involved in all 
modern appeals to martial law and to the utilization of all extreme 
methods of law enforcement. The editors have rendered a real service 
in making these materials so easily available and in attracting the atten- 
tion of thoughtful persons to the further consideration of the fundamen- 
tal principles that are involved. There is no doubt that there will always 
be cases when administrative officers, under the stress of unusual emer- 
gencies, will be tempted to invade private right. Liberty can survive 
only so far as there is a well-grounded, intelligent public opinion that 
will demand that such necessities shall be limited to a reasonable com- 
promise with the claims of liberty, and not be permitted to accomplish 
the wanton destruction of private right. 
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Those who read this volume will find a story of great human interest, 
one that will hold the reader’s attention and that will challenge vita} 
thinking upon this important question. 

ARNOLD BENNETT Hatt 


A-Rafting on the Mississip’. By Charles Edward Russell. (New York: 
The Century Company, 1929. xii+357 pp. Map and illustrations, 
$3.50.) 

This book is the initial attempt to present from its beginnings the 
story of the great rafting days on the upper Mississippi and its tribu- 
taries. The author enters into the spirit of this colorful drama with that 
love of the river held by those who have been born and nourished on it. 
A lively style enables him forcibly to portray many exciting incidents 
and events of the river. 

The book opens with an interesting but exaggerated account of the 
villainous qualities of the Black River raftsmen together with a resumé 
of the history of the upper Mississippi Valley. After a brief survey of 
navigation on western waters with particular emphasis on the upper 
Mississippi, the author launches into a severe indictment of the unscru- 
pulous land speculators for their ruthless seizure and wanton waste of 
the rich timber lands of Wisconsin and Minnesota. Chapter four con- 
tains a vivid description of the character and personality of the lumber- 
jack (pp. 60-64), and an account of the dangers of bridges to rafting 
and steamboat navigation. The wreck of the Effie Afton on the Rock 
Island bridge and the réle played by Abraham Lincoln as counsel for 
the railroad form the core of this chapter. Captain Stephen Beck Hanks, 
a river pilot and cousin of Lincoln, is introduced in chapter five. Like 
Daniel Boone, Hanks seems destined to go down in river history, not 
because he was the leading pilot of his time, but because, when he had 
reached the age of almost ninety years, he dictated his reminiscences 
which were later printed in the Burlington [Iowa] Post. The author 
continually and erroneously refers to this as a day-by-day journal or 
diary. 

The almost endless stream of immigration which found its way into 
the upper Mississippi Valley is the main theme of chapter seven and is 
illustrated by an account of the settlement of Rollingstone, Minnesota. 
The blind enthusiasm and faith of the Yankee is adroitly pictured, but 
in lending a humorous vein to the story several gross inaccuracies de- 
stroy its historicity. After pausing to tell of Thomas Doughty, a steam- 
boat engineer and inventor of the periscope, Mr. Russell introduces his 
second hero, ex-Governor Van Sant of Minnesota, who was largely re- 
sponsible for the growth of the LeClaire (Iowa) shipyards and whose 
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struggles against adverse fortunes take up a large portion of the follow- 
ing chapters. In chapter twelve, the raftsman is portrayed at his worst, 
but in the following chapter he is approached from his better side and a 
group of favorite songs makes a distinctly original and unique contri- 
bution. From the time when the first wheel was turned, the steamboat 
pilot has been praised for his uncanny ability, and in chapter fifteen 
the author pays his respects to the guild with some concrete illustrations 
of their skill and daring. Many of these tales are of a questionable na- 
ture, however, both historically and practically. The incident of the 
Key City beating the Northern Belle without the use of her rudders 
pp. 254-56) is but a single illustration of the acceptance of the weird 
and extravagant reminiscence of an octogenarian. The three following 
chapters are devoted to some outstanding marine disasters and the 
steering-wheel guild. After a chapter on the political struggles of Van 
Sant and James J. Hill, the book concludes with a list of large raft tows 
and a rather inadequate compilation of logging statistics. 

The book is entertainingly written, but is of little value from the schol- 
arly point of view and makes no distinct historical contribution. Since 
comparatively little has been written on rafting, the absence of footnotes 
and a bibliography is to be regretted. The great wealth of river material 
which was compiled by George B. Merrick and Fred A. Bill with the aid 
of other river enthusiasts, has been consulted. Aside from this source, 
there is no evidence of individual research. Entirely too much space is 
devoted to the lives of Hanks and Van Sant and little or no mention is 
made of such men as Jerry Turner, George Winans, E. J. Lancaster, E. 
W. Durant, Joseph and Cyprian Buisson, John McCaffrey, Robert Dodds, 
J. M. Hawthorne, and scores of others. A list of sawmills and their 
owners would have been distinctly valuable. Nor should a book which 
purports to tell the whole story of the rafting industry be without a 
compilation of the boats and the men who operated them. Instead, the 
author has introduced matters entirely extraneous to the subject and 
has thus failed to present an accurate historical account of the great 
rafting days on the upper Mississippi. 

WiuiaM J. PETERSEN 


The Pageant of America, A Pictorial History of the United States. Vol. 
VII, In Defense of Liberty. By William Wood and Ralph Henry 
Gabriel. (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1928. 370 pp. Illus- 
trations. ) 

As a means of popularizing the study of American history, the method 
pursued in this series is most effective, though it has its obvious limita- 
tions with respect to unity and continuity. The volume under considera- 
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tion gives the military history of the United States in pictures from the 
beginning of the Civil War to the end of the World War, but omits 
mention of or illustration of the Indian campaigns carried on between 
the end of the Civil War and the beginning of the Spanish-Amerieay 
War. This is a little-known phase of our military history that might well 
have been included. The services performed by the regular army in de. 
veloping the West during this period were important in making life and 
property safe for the homesteader, the cattleman, and the rancher, but 
the duty was a thankless one — long periods of isolation in small western 
posts, long marches in the cold and snow of winter or the heat and dust 
of summer, intermittent fighting and hard marching, all of it with 
small prospect of recognition or promotion. Many of the successful 
American military leaders in the World War served their novitiate and 
received their baptism of fire on the western plains campaigning against 
the Indians. Likewise there is no mention of the land fighting with the 
Filipino insurrectos following the Spanish surrender of Manila. 

The narrative gives a rather loose, running account of the Civil War, 
the Spanish-American War, and of the participation of the United States 
in the World War, that conveys a good idea of the various campaigns. 
The account of the Civil War emphasizes repeatedly the disparity of 
resources in men and materials between the two sections, and recounts 
the heroism and fighting qualities of the common soldier — North and 
South. Judicious illustrations, well captioned, give an idea of the pomp 
and glory, and of the misery and suffering of war. 

There is no great attempt to discuss strategical conceptions, though 
quotations from critical studies, at intervals, attempt to evaluate the 
leadership and to place the credit or blame for successful or unsuccessful 
operations. Because of the ascendancy of Lee and Virginia, more space 
is devoted to the operations about Richmond and Washington than to 
those in the so-called western and trans-Mississippi areas. The impor- 
tance of the navy is especially emphasized and the authors truly say: 
‘‘Without the Navy and its blockade which strangled the South, the 
Federal Government could not have won the war’’ (p. 122). 

A recurring theme is the cost of unpreparedness as evidenced in al! 
wars in which the United States has engaged. An agricultural country 





felt secure in the thought of armies springing up over night, not appre- 
ciating the need for careful preparation and training before the volun- 
teer became a soldier. Had an adequate and efficient army existed in 
1861, the Civil War probably would have been of short duration, if it 
might not have been avoided altogether. After the close of the war, the 
country relapsed into its former state of indifference to things military, 
and it was not until thirty or forty years later that it was willing to 
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.d and learn from serious and competent critics such as Mahan and 
l'pton. With the turn of the century came the Spanish-American War, 
one of the most mismanaged wars in history and paradoxically one of 

shortest and most successful, at least from the point of view of 
results. 

After an interval of twenty years, another emergency arose; but by 
this time the nation was becoming industrialized and though there was 
much opposition from the agricultural population, the country raised 
its fighting forees not on the basis of individual initiative and choice, but 
rather of collective obligation and duty. The army was organized on 
he basis of the selective draft, in combination with the regular army and 

tional guard forces, necessary officers being appointed only after 
proof of ability. Sanitary, well-laid-out, and well-located training-camps 
for officers and men were prepared to receive the gathering hosts, and 
not until they were reasonably qualified to take the field were the new 
levies dispatched over-seas to the fighting front. Once arrived on for- 

en shores, the ‘‘finishing’’ training was given before the troops took 
their places in the battle lines. Pershing’s policy had insisted upon the 
formation of an American fighting army, and it was not long before 
“The offensive spirit . . . was manifesting itself.’’ After the Soissons 
offensive ‘‘eriticism of Pershing’s policy in teaching open warfare 
eeased’’ (p. 311). 
(he narrative and illustrations bring out clearly the changes of method, 
improvement in weapons, and the highly technical organization and 
juipment required in modern war. A few slips are noted. E. A. Pol- 
id, The Lost Cause, was published in 1866, not 1886 (p. 14) ; Pickett’s 
letter was written later than July 15, 1862, though this date is given in 
Pickett, The Heart of a Soldier (p. 53); and General Philip Kearny was 
born in 1815, not in 1789 (p. 60 and eut 116); Bragg retired to Knox- 
le and not ‘‘into the Valley of the Tennessee’’ after his defeat in 
Kentucky in 1862 (p. 88); Sherman did not reach ‘‘the northern flank 
f | Missionary] Ridge before Bragg knew he was on the way,’’ Cleburne, 
mmanding the Confederate defense at that point, perceived Sherman’s 
rmation and successfully beat back his attack only retiring on orders 

} form the rear guard of Bragg’s retreating army (p. 100) ; the general 
staff had not been constituted at the time of the war with Spain as indi- 

ted in the uniform plate ‘‘General Staff Major’’ (facing p. 184) ; 
Capt. Charles E. Clark, not ‘‘Fighting Bob’’ Evans commanded the 
Vregon on its record run from the north Pacific to Key West (p. 191). 


In view of the fact that the volume under consideration is designed 
or use in schools and for the general reader, it would seem desirable, 
where possible, to have cited a readily accessible authority rather than 
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one not so easy to find, and also to have included a short and authorita. 
tive bibliography at the end of each chapter. The authorities cited are 
few and most of them are secondary. The weaving together of the narra. 
tive is well done, the illustrations and text up to the standard of the rest 
of the series, and there is a good index. 


Tuomas Rosson Hay 


Readings in Texas History for High Schools and Colleges. Edited by 
Eugene C. Barker. (Dallas: The Southwest Press, 1929. viii+653 
pp. $9.) 5 

In the Preface of this book we are told that it is ‘‘designed to meet 
the evident need for a handy compilation of significant studies and doeu- 
ments’’ for advanced study in Texas history; and from the sub-title we 
infer that ‘‘advanced study’’ means high school and college classes. 
Although it may be granted at the outset that the history of Texas ranks 
second to that of none of the states in variety, interest, and importance, 
several questions immediately arise. Is the history of a single state sufii- 
ciently important to receive a place as a distinct course in a high school 
curriculum which is already over-crowded? Is it possible that those who 
offer such a course in the colleges of Texas lack the ability or the initia- 
tive to select their own subject matter? Or, equally serious, are such 
courses being offered in institutions whose libraries do not contain the 
published works from which these readings are drawn? Without stop- 
ping to answer these questions, we may accept the evidence of the need 
— which does not necessarily mean accepting its logic, and proceed to a 
consideration of the book on the basis of its avowed purpose. 

To quote again from the Preface: ‘‘Such a book, judiciously used, 
has advantages over the organized, consecutive treatment of a compre- 
hensive textbook, for besides giving the varied point of view of the re- 
spective writers, it serves as an introduction to the rich stores of Texas 
history recently made available in special studies.’’ With this aim in 
view, the editor has selected from the writings of research workers and 
participants in the history of the state, a comprehensive collection of ma- 
terials which may be used as the basis for giving the student a general 
conception of the progress of Texas from La Salle down to the present 
time. In character the items range from contemporary personal letters 
and committee reports to reproductions or condensations of monographic 
studies based upon careful research. Approximately three-fourths of 
the selections are from books or periodicals which may still be procured 
from their publishers, and the remaining materials are drawn from five 
books which are out of print and from manuscript sources. In content 
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they cover the whole field of human activity in the region. On the eco- 
nomic side, we are given descriptions of the natural resources; accounts 
of economic development in mission, plantation, and ranch; and studies 
in problems of finance and transportation. On the political side, we are 
introduced to the developments which carried Texas through the suc- 
cessive stages of loyalty to Spain, Mexico, the independent republic, the 
United States, the Confederacy, and back to the United States. On the 
social side, in addition to materials on how the people lived, we are 
given an insight into their character at different periods, their amuse- 
ments, their worries, and their ambitions. 

Although a eursory view of the book leaves a pleasing impression, 
when one submits it to a careful analysis certain grounds for criticism 
become apparent. Perhaps the most striking fault is the inequality in 
the amount of space devoted to the various phases of Texas history. 
There is little ground for exception to the general allotment of 58 pages 
to the Spanish period, 1528-1821; 344 pages to the period of Mexican 
rule and independence, 1821-45; and 224 pages to the period since an- 
nexation. But when forty-five per cent of the entire book is used for 
material on the fifteen-year period of Anglo-American activities under 
Mexican rule, and only ten per cent for the equally important period 
of the independent republic, there would seem to be grounds for protest. 
This inequality is further emphasized by the fact that of the items which 
may be classified as source material, four fall within the Spanish period, 
thirty in the Mexican period, and two in the period since 1836. A word 
should also be said concerning the ‘‘ Book List.’’ Although it is admit- 
tedly incomplete, one wonders why a bibliography which professes to 
list ‘‘a few of the most useful available references’’ should not include 
Bolton’s Texas in the Middle Eighteenth Century, Adams’ British In- 
terests and Activities in Texas, and Smith’s Annexation of Texas. 

But it is unfair to stop with a mere statistical analysis, or with a state- 
ment of omissions. The merits of the book are too great to be ignored. 
The materials selected are easily the best of the literature on Texas his- 
tory. The condensations are admirably done. The bibliographical notes 
at the head of each chapter should serve as a guide for more extended 
study. The good teacher will find it invaluable as a handy compilation, 
and will use it as the starting point in planning his work. The poor 
teacher will welcome it as the solution to his scramble for convenient 
summaries. But if, perchance, it should awaken some of the latter to a 
realization of the possibilities of a wider use of materials, it will have 
have been tremendously worth doing. 

Wiu1aM C. BINKLEY 
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Two Great Scouts and Their Pawnee Battalion. By George Bird Grinnelj, 
(Cleveland: The Arthur H, Clark Company, 1928. 298 pp. Illus. 
trations and maps. $6.) 

This book in every way measures up to the standard of the Arthur H. 
Clark Company publications. It is a satisfaction to read a book produced 
by this house. The paper, the type, an ample index, the artistic work. 
manship combine to make it a joy to the student. And aside from the 
mechanical construction, the book is a work of value. It is a fine contri. 
bution to the history of the Great Plains. 

lew students are more competent to write on the Indian history of 
the West than Mr. Grinnell. His long association with Indian tribes and 
his untiring industry make any book which he writes worth while. 

The time covered extends from 1856, the early settlement of Nebraska, 
to 1882, a period covering the pioneer days on the Great Plains with the 
consequent Indian wars. 

The great Sioux war began in 1864. The Sioux were intruders. The 
Great Plains at one time were fully occupied by the Caddo linguistic 
family of North American Indians. Many hundred years ago’ the Sioux 
linguistic family, then occupying the Appalachian Mountain region, 
began a migration westward. They penetrated the Caddo country, made 
a conquest, and appropriated much of it to their own use. There was 
always bitter and uncompromising hostility between all the Sioux and 
the remnants of the shattered Caddo tribes. The Pawnee constituted the 
largest fragment of the old Caddo confederacy remaining in the north, 
and although in fierce wars with the Sioux for ages, they held their own 
in these sanguinary conflicts. 

The troops operating on the Platte River in 1864 were under the com- 
mand of General Samuel R. Curtis. To hold the Indians in check, he had 
a portion of the Seventh Iowa Cavalry and the Second Nebraska Cavalry. 
An expedition was organized to leave Fort Kearney to go into northwest 
Kansas by the way of Plum Creek. The Republican River was crossed 
at the mouth of Turkey Creek. This portion of Kansas had been often 
raided by hostile Indians during the Civil War. 

On the Solomon, General Mitchell was given command of the Second 
Nebraska and the Seventh lowa, with some Pawnee scouts un- 
der the command of Captain Joseph McFadden and Frank North. Sixty 
miles northwest of Fort Riley, the settlers had built a stockade in which 
they were living and from which they were afraid to venture because 
of the hostility of the Indians. General Curtis left a rifled cannon there 
for use in their defense and went on to Fort Riley, at which point he was 
ordered to Fort Leavenworth to organize a force to resist General Ster!- 
ing Price, who was then making his famous raid into Missouri with the 
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capture of Fort Leavenworth and the destruction of the Kansas border 
as his objective. 

Captain Eugene F. Ware, Seventh Iowa Cavalry, was in all the opera- 
tions of the advance of the military forces under General Mitchell up the 
Platte in 1864. Captain Ware was a brilliant man, sound of judgment 
and a fine soldier. The writer knew him well for thirty years and pre- 
yailed upon him to write an account of the Indian wars in which he 
had taken part. This book is The Indian War of 1864. General Mitchell 
conceived a poor opinion of his red allies, whom he finally dismissed from 
his service. Concerning this dismissal, Captain Ware writes: 

‘‘We saw no Indian signals until we were descending from the summit 
of the Stretch. When we began to see hills and broken land far off in 
the distanee, and began to approach to the Platte River bluffs again, the 
signals reappeared. I could see at great distances, with my glass, puifs 
of smoke, almost instantaneous but quite visible. The Pawnees also saw 
them and began again to act, as one of my sergeants put it, ‘like all- 
possessed.” When we got to Mud Springs, after they had watered their 
ponies, the Pawnees spread out all over the country, following trails and 
tracks, or pretending to. They dashed around and yelled and charged 
back to camp, and charged out again; they were a sight to behold. Our 
guide, John Smith, said they were just showing off, and were trying to 
create the impression that they were warlike. It was much ado about 
nothing. General Mitchell had tried to stop it. They were wholly un- 
controllable. We did not believe they would fight, and did not want to 
be bothered with them. Captain O’Brien and I expressed our views to 
the General and found that he agreed with us. He said, ‘The [blankety- 
blank! Abbri-goins, we will send them back.’ We all liked Major North, 

d felt what a disappointment it would be to him. But the General in 
the evening called the Major up and thanked him for his zealous ser- 
vices and had him eall the Pawnees and get them in line. Then the Gen- 
eral made a few remarks to them about their soldierly appearance and 
warlike spirit; and how pleased he was with their valorous services; and 
how he had taken them as far as was necessary; and that from now on 
it was safe for him and his escort; and that they could now go back to 
Fort Kearney and be mustered out and get their pay. The next morning, 
with long-eontinued yells and shrieks and ‘monkey business,’ as O’Brien 
called it, the Pawnees left us and were soon out of sight, much to our 
satisfaction. The Government has many a time tried to utilize the noble 
red man for a soldier but has always failed, just as we tried and failed; 
he is no good for anything.’’ 

But Frank North had shown ability in the handling of Indians, and 
General Curtis gave him authority to enlist a company of one hundred 
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Pawnee. North was to have the rank of captain and his company was to 
be known as the Pawnee Scouts. Many difficulties were experienced by 
Captain North in securing one hundred Pawnee, and the company mes 
not ready for muster until January, 1865. By this time the Civil Way 
was nearing its close. The agitation on the frontier, however, increased. 
and the danger to immigrants and settlers was greater than ever. This 
was the second company of Pawnee Scouts commanded by North. Mueh 
of Mr. Grinnell’s book deals with the activities of this second company, 

General Mitchell was relieved of his command of the district of 
Nebraska early in the year 1865 and was replaced by General P. Edward 
Conner. During all the operations of General Conner covering a terri- 
tory from Powder River to Fort Kearney, the Pawnee Scouts were con. 
stantly in the advance. They did good service. It was demonstrated that 
the Indians at the stage of development then reached by the Pawnee, 
while not good soldiers measured by the military standards of the old 
army of the frontier, were invaluable in trailing and fighting the other 
tribes. They had been constantly at war with the Sioux for centuries; 
they knew the habits of their adversaries, their manner of fighting and 
what might be expected of any war party of their Indian enemies. In 
discovering the movements of the hostile Indians, the Pawnee Scouts 
rendered valuable military service. All in all the company commanded 
by North did fine work. Through no other means could the Federal 
forces have been constantly advised of the disposition and intentions of 
the hostile tribes against whom they were moving. And Mr. Grinnell has 
done a fine thing in giving us his splendid account of this unique organi- 
zation. 

Wiuuiam E. CoNNELLEY 


Covered Wagon Days: A Journey across the Plains in the Sizties, and 
Pioneer Days in the Northwest; from the Private Journals of Albert 
Jerome Dickson. Edited by Arthur Jerome Dickson. (Cleveland: 
Arthur H. Clark Company, 1929. 287 pp. Illustrations. $6.) 

The major part of this book is devoted to a simple narrative of a four 
months’ trip by wagon, in 1864, from La Crosse, Wisconsin, to Virginia 
City, Montana. The party traveled southwestward to Sioux City, down 
the Missouri to Council Bluffs, and westward along the Mormon Trail 
on the north side of the Platte. Just beyond South Pass they took 4 
cut-off route which brought them to the Salt Lake-Virginia City road 
some miles east of Fort Hall. This road was followed northward into 
Montana. The journey described was a typical one, with no extraordi- 
nary adventures or hairbreadth escapes. No new information regarding 
methods of travel, ete., is presented. 
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Much of the first half of the book strikes one as rather commonplace 
and of no special significance, but there are parts, such as the chapters 
on ‘‘Notes on Overland Travel’’ and ‘‘A Diversion,’’ that are instruc- 
tive as well as interesting. The latter part of the book treats of pioneer- 
ing in Montana and this portion constitutes a contribution of some im- 
portance. Life in Virginia City and the beginning of farming in the 
Bozeman region are presented. The building of log cabins, the digging 
of irrigation ditches, and the execution of vigilante justice come in for 
recital with interesting details. Relations with the Indians and pioneer 
home and social life are also discussed. The description of the dance and 
party at ‘‘Unele Harrison’s,’’ the ‘‘first real party on the West Galla- 
tin,’’ is good. 

There is a short account of the Sawyer Wagon Road expedition of 
1865 from Niobrara to Virginia City. The story closes with Dickson’s 
return home in 1866. He goes by boat down the Missouri from Fort 
Benton to Sioux City. 

The volume is a good, authentic narrative of pioneering during the 
middle sixties and is filled with interesting incidents and many homely 
details that add greatly to the value of the book. The story is pleasingly 
written, but there is no indication as to what part is the original journal 
of the father and what part is the polishing and comment by the son — 
the editor. This may be best for the popular reader but is less welcome 
to the sincere student of the history of the West. 

A large number of good pictures, a map, and an index are included in 
the volume. 

LeRoy R. Haren 


The Day of the Cattleman. By Ernest Staples Osgood. (Minneapolis: 
University of Minnesota Press, 1929. x+283 pp. $3.50.) 

Dr. Osgood’s book is the victim of circumstances. It is a very capable 
piece of research; but inasmuch as it treats of the Great West, the de- 
cision seems to have been reached that the volume should be dressed up 
to meet its prospective audience among the laity. The book has, ac- 
cordingly, been given a highly unusual binding which will encounter 
very divided opinion; a double-page woodcut has been used for end- 
papers, which one does not have to be a Lankes to find appalling; and, 
the only tragedy among these three mischances, the book has been named 
“The Day of the Cattleman.’’ It has no such inclusive scope. Dr. Os- 
good is almost exclusively concerned with cattlemen’s associations, pro- 
tective and coéperative, in Wyoming and Montana, and with national 
problems relevant to those organizations. 

There is but one reference to organization among Kansas cattlemen 
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(p. 177) ; the Colorado Stock Growers’ Association is dismissed in one 
paragraph (pp. 118-19); and, except as a prelude to the account of 
trail-driving into Kansas and Nebraska, the expansive cattle industry 
of Texas receives no mention. Perhaps, I might say with becoming 
provincialism, the book lacks sparkle because Texas is left out of it, 
Charles A. Goodnight, as an instance, is mentioned in only two sen. 
tences— once as having sold the first herd driven on the Wyoming 
ranches, again in connection with the use of barbed wire to enclose great 
areas. Of his rather amazing ranching operations in northern Texas 
there is no mention. 

Within the scope which the author set himself (and there is ample 
internal evidence that it is not lack of knowledge which accounts for the 
restrictions I have noted), his research has been thorough and painstak- 
ing. The files of the Breeder’s Gazette, the Rocky Mountain Husband. 
man, and the two Cheyenne newspapers, the Leader and the Sun, have 
been ransacked to especially good advantage, and with the “‘ official” 
manuscripts of the Wyoming Stock Growers’ Association and the Mon- 
tana Stock Growers’ Association form the bedrock of this study. To an 
impressive bibliography this reviewer takes one inconsequential excep- 
tion: Nimmo’s Range and Ranch Cattle Business of the United States 
is neither a ‘‘journal’’ nor ‘‘other contemporary account,’’ as it is classi- 
fied, but a public document. 

Reading The Day of the Cattleman as a professional treatise, one 
should accept its style without caviling, taking refuge in that buffeted 
word ‘‘adequate.’’ There are only three sentences (p. 22, line 29; p. 
116, line 9; p. 136, line 6), the faulty rhetoric of which the author should 
have caught at second reading; the worst of these is, ‘‘The foreman . 
was given full authority to brand the calves of such eattle with the un- 
known brand.’’ The proofreading is immaculate, the Index excellent. 

After a long review of relevant frontier history and of the ‘‘ Indian 
barrier’’ by way of background, the volume gets into full stride with an 
account of the cattle boom which began in 1880. ‘‘The period from 187! 
to 1885 was marked by an enormous expansion of the range business, 
by a sharp increase in the amount of capital invested, and by a crowé- 
ing of the ranges’’ (p. 114). On the second of these characteristics, 
John Clay’s My Life on the Range must remain the best source of in- 
formation; on the first and third, the present volume will be very useful 
indeed. Dr. Osgood’s account of the conditions which brought about the 
creation of the Bureau of Animal Industry is unique and highly inter- 
esting. Rather full accounts of the national conventions of cattlemen in 
the middle eighties, when the interests of northern and of southeri 
stock growers were sharply pitted against each other; illuminating 
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maps of the various methods of controlling the open range; a compact 
account of the period of ‘‘ disaster and transition’’ in the cattle industry 
written too early, of course, to take advantage of Professor Fletcher’s 
article in the September Review), add to the value of a book for which 
students of frontier history will be grateful. They will find much in- 
formation new to them; but they will already have known the conclu- 
sions. E. Dovetas BrRancH 


Chicago: The History of tts Reputation. Part I by Lloyd Lewis. Intro- 
duction and Part II by Henry Justin Smith. (New York: Harcourt 
Brace and Company, 1929. xii+-508 pp. $3.75.) 

Without pretending to understand the much-discussed ‘‘New His- 
tory,’’ the reviewer is led to suspect that we have here an example of it. 
At any rate it is intensely modernistic and down-to-the-minute history, 
far removed in spirit and in method from the staid and orthodox output 
of our university faculties. 

As convenient a beginning of our survey as any may be made with 
the externals of the book. Although it is divided into two parts, forty- 
odd chapters, and uncounted minor subdivisions, there is no table of 
contents to guide the reader; nor are there any chapter headings or 
footnotes. From the highly ornate and appropriate jacket (whereon 
Abraham Lincoln brushes elbows with a lady shooting her husband, and 
rival groups of gangsters slaughter each other beside the stately stadium) 
to the skimped and elementary Index, the volume reflects the current 
popular taste in book-making and book-writing. Immediately upon 
publication, it may be added, it found entrance to the bookstores’ 
charmed list of best sellers. 

Scrutiny of the authors supplies an explanation of these several 
phenomena. Mr. Lewis is deseribed by the publisher as a ‘‘ well-known 
’ who has lived in Chicago most of his life. Mr. Smith 
is a native of Chicago and a graduate of her University. For thirty 
years he has been on the staff of the Daily News, of which, since 1926, 
he has been managing editor. Both authors, it will be seen, are able 
journalists; neither is a trained historian. Both in outward style and in 
underlying spirit, their book is intensely journalistic. If there is a dull 
page in the volume, the reviewer has not observed it. This achievement 
is due in part to the frequent employment of language which the older- 
fashioned historian would deem racy, or perhaps undignified. Undigni- 
fied, too, might be his verdict upon much of the contents—the unau- 
thenticated gossip, for example, about the death of Marshall Field Jr. 
(p. 292), or the similar gossip about the domestic troubles of Mr. and 
Mrs. Yerkes (p. 296). 


magazine writer’ 
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The book is written by men who love Chicago. They are not blind to 
her defects — indeed, these are dragged into view with painful fidelity 
to detail. Despite all their city’s faults they are immensely proud of her, 
Their attitude is graphically epitomized in the words which they then. 
selves ascribe (p. 475) to a ‘‘ Venerable Citizen,’’ surveying the Chicago 
scene. He ‘‘beat his fist on the window-sill and cried — inwardly — 
‘What a lot of fools! But what an unbeatable lot!’ ”’ 

To the reviewer, contemplating the city as pictured by the authors — 
huge and hurly-burly, slattern and magnificent, comic and courageous, 
leader of the world in grand opera and crime — another reflection oc. 
curs: how curiously like thirteenth century Siena or Venice or Florence 
the contemporary spectacle is. 


M. M. Quatre 


Men, Money, and Motors: The Drama of the Automobile. By Theodore 
F. MacManus and Norman Beasley. (New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1929. xii+284 pp. $5.) 

The book bears the sub-title, ‘‘The Drama of the Automobile,’’ and 
possibly that will convey more accurately the purpose of the authors 
than to call it a history. It does not follow, however, that the rules of 
dramatic structure have been observed; and it is quite obvious to the 
reader that the writing was done without the guidance of a standard 
manual on historical method. The style is a good example of the influ- 
ence which newspaper writing and high-pressure advertising have upon 
the evolution of the English language. There isn’t a really dull page in 
the book, not even pages 17-18 which are devoted to the enumeration of 
some of the names of automobiles which no longer exist. What memories 
some of those forgotten names revive! 

The central theme is not the automobile, it is not motors, nor even 
machines — it is men. Those who have been selected for the dramatis 
personae are, indeed, a striking group of men, not admirable always, but 
remarkable men. To an unusual degree the men who are, or who have 
been, of importance in the motor world served their apprenticeship with 
Henry Ford, or to a somewhat lesser degree with the units later brought 
together under General Motors. If there is any criticism of the authors’ 
selection of character, it is that the stage-setting is the Detroit region, 
with only occasional glimpses of other scenes. Detroit was not always 
the world’s automobile center. 

The authors have peculiar qualifications for the writing of just such 
a book as is here presented. MacManus was closely associated in a per- 
sonal way with several of the leading characters in the industry, and in 
fact is to a certain degree an actor turned playwright. Among other 
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things, he handled the advertising for the Cadillac, the Dodge, and the 
Chrysler. Beasley, as a Detroit newspaper reporter, wrote much of the 
nant of the industry in the course of his professional duties. Both of 
the authors, therefore, were intimately connected with many of the 
leading figures and had some contacts with most of them. Some sec- 
tions of the book, as a result, are autobiographical, and in the long run, 
these will be of most importance to the historian. This is not the kind 
of a book which ean be criticized from the standpoint of detailed ac- 
curacy. In relatively few cases are the necessary records accessible to 
the historian. The likes and dislikes of the authors are apparent, and the 
nersonal character of the material and its interpretation often create 
opportunity for diverse opinions and possibly at times some controversy. 
JAMES C, MALIN 


Sir Charles Bagot in Canada: A Study in British Colonial Government. 
By G. P. de T. Glazebrook. (Oxford University Press, 1929. vi-+- 
160 pp. $2.50.) 

This little volume is limited, as far as its importance for the history 
of British colonial government is concerned, to one year, but this is one 
of the most important in the evolution of Canadian self-government. 
The author has relied mainly upon the Bagot Papers, and similar docu- 
mentary sources, and upon contemporary newspapers. His account is 
an intensive, accurate, and very readable treatment of the policy of an 
able administrator whose importance in Canadian history often has been 
overlooked because his brief term of office happened to fall between the 
more spectacular administration of Sydenham and the turbulent 
governorship of Metcalfe. 

Although no biography of Bagot-has been attempted, readers will be 
grateful for the brief reference to his career in Paris, Washington, St. 
Petersburg, The Hague, and Vienna, before his coming to Canada, for 
no satisfactory treatment of his life is available in print. To Americans, 
Bagot is probably known only for his connection with the famous Rush- 
Bagot agreement; for Canadians, he helped to establish the traditions 
of orderly self-government within the Empire. He dealt courageously 
and wisely in a erisis in the evolution of Canadian autonomy which 
was as significant, if not as dramatic, as the action of Lord Elgin on the 
Rebellion Losses Bill. 

Beginning with a careful analysis of the Canadian problem as Syden- 
ham left it shortly after the Union Act of 1841, the author shows in 
detail how Bagot dealt with the race antagonisms existing between Eng- 
lish and French Canadians in 1842, and with the difficult problem of 
imperial relations. Bagot was a Tory, and theoretically not in sympathy 
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with responsible government for colonies. Nevertheless, when a crisis 
arose in the first Parliament summoned under the Union Act, he did not 
shrink from assuming the responsibility of calling the leaders of the 
hitherto hostile French party into the government. Only if one under. 
stands the instability of Canadian parties at this time, the misunder. 
standings in England about affairs in the United Provinces, the bitter 
antagonisms, and the subsequent failure of Metcalfe, can one fully ap. 
preciate the wisdom of Bagot’s courageous course, by which he demon. 
strated that French Canadians could be used to serve the government, 
and that loyalty to the Empire was not incompatible with a government 
resting upon the consent of the governed. Strict party government, a 
necessary corollary of responsible government, Bagot did not accept. 
Like his predecessor, he tried to prevent any single party from con- 
trolling his Executive Council. Bagot, a Tory, was hailed and condemned 
as a radical reformer. Really he was only a practical colonial adminis- 
trator, who knew the men with whom he had to work better than his 
superiors in London, and who determined his public conduct by condi- 
tions, not theories. The admission of French Canadians to the ministry 
was necessary in the interests of harmony and efficiency in administra- 
tion. 

In an appendix, Mr. Glazebrook has reprinted Bagot’s two important 
dispatches dealing with the crisis in his administration. 

Caru WITTKE 











HISTORICAL NEWS AND COMMENTS 


Of censorship of history textbooks there is no end; nor should there 
be, if, as seems obvious, the people who support a school and supply it 
with pupils have any legitimate concern with the character and ideals 
of the institution’s resultant output. The most recent exploit to come to 
our attention concerns the highly respectable and patriotic American 
Association of University Women. Three years ago, we learn from a 
recent press report, the Association conceived (in collaboration with 
the World Federation of Educational Associations) the project of mak- 
ing a comprehensive survey of textbooks in use in the United States to 
discover their teaching on the subject of war, and their resultant influ- 
ence with respect to this subject on the minds of the pupils. 

If one may judge from the report at hand, the survey was conducted 
about as well as an inquest of this sort ever is (or can be). Twenty-six 
high-school and seventy-five grade-school texts, in use in the schools 
at the present time, supplied the material for the inquiry. A reading 
committee of forty teachers — grade-school, high-school, and college 
was organized and each of the one-hundred-one texts was reported 
upon by three readers. To afford a unit of measurement for these read- 
ers a Statement of ‘‘standards’’ (too long to reproduce here) for history 
textbooks was formulated. To the present commentator this statement 
seems reasonable, in the main, although gravely questionable in certain 
respects; but it is pertinent to observe that back of any such formula 
tion must lie a set of ideas and ideals to which the formulator himself 
subscribes; and no statement dealing with the tremendous and complli- 
cated subject of war can possibly amount to more than an expression of 
conviction or desire held by the speaker himself. Before one can meas- 
ure the excellence of the textbooks, there must be some agreement upon 
a valid standard of measurement, and failing this the pronouncement 
issued merely adds one more item to the existing mass of propaganda 
on the subject. 

By way of illustration, let us proceed to examine the examination 
which the Association conducted. The fifth ‘‘standard’’ formulated for 
the guidance of its readers says (in part): ‘‘[Wars] were an instru- 
ment or means among the primitive peoples and of use when nations 
had little other contact. It should be kept before the student that civili- 
zation and its advance is marked by the turning away from the military 
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and accepting the civil rule.’’ This formulation, we submit, finds no 
support in history, however accurately it may express the pacifist mode 
of thought of the last few years. The United States is not a ‘‘ primitive 
people’’ nor is it denied means of ‘‘contact’’ with other peoples. It js 
identified with the promotion of peace at least as conspicuously as any 
other nation. Yet in the last one hundred fifty years we have had six 
major wars and unnumbered minor ones. Our major wars have be 
with Great Britain (two), Mexico, Spain, Germany, and ourselves (t,. 
Civil War). Where is the investigator who will undertake to demon. 
strate that these wars were occasioned by lack of contact with the na. 
tions we fought? Was there any conspicuous lack of contact with Ger. 
many prior to 1914, with Spain prior to 1898, with Mexico prior to 1846, 
or with England in 1812 and 1776? On the contrary, was it not excess 
of contact with certain conditions which in each instance the majority 
of our people came to regard as intolerable which explains every one of 
these wars? 

Moreover, we confidently challenge the argument (clearly implied 
although not specifically stated) that all wars are unduly costly, having 
in view the ‘‘meagerness of the gains.’’ Will any reader or any investi- 
gator affirm that the cost of the American Revolution was too high a 
price to pay for American independence? If so, will he then tell us his 
estimate of Benjamin Franklin, Thomas Jefferson, George Washington, 
and the other architects of that movement? If these men were blind 
leaders of the blind in a foolish and sinful enterprise, then, indeed, are 
our textbooks in need of thorough-going revision. Again, the Civil War 
still remains our greatest (or most infamous, depending upon the point 
of view) military enterprise. James Buchanan refused to begin it, and 
Abraham Lincoln promptly did so. Moreover, once in, Lincoln held us 
to the task through four awful years, steadily repelling every overture 
for peace on terms which should fall short of the conditions he deemed 
essential. More than any other man, Abraham Lincoln was responsible 
for the beginning and the continuance of the war. Was the cost to the 
United States of the Civil War incommensurate with the results at- 
tained? We do not think so. If any of the investigators concerned in 
applying this test to our history textbooks does, we will cheerfully grant 
him as much space in this Review as he may think necessary to demon- 
strate that pacifist James Buchanan was a greater and wiser statesman 
than militant Abraham Lincoln, and that instead of the latter, the for- 
mer should be the object of the world’s adoration. 

A three-year investigation of scores of textbooks cannot receive ade- 
quate discussion here, and the ‘‘standard’’ we have briefly commented 
upon has been selected merely for illustrative purposes. But we cannot 
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fail to note the recommendation made by the Committee which conducted 
the inquiry that the American Association of University Women estab- 
lish a standing committee on textbooks to maintain a continuing investi- 
vation and censorship of their contents. There is nothing novel about 
such an undertaking, for school histories have long been the object of 
such attentions at the hands of interested individuals and organizations. 
The Association of University Women may operate more wisely than 
its predecessors in the field; whether it does or no, we feel sure it is 
animated by motives no less pure than those of its predecessors and 
present rivals. So far as the teaching of history in the public schools is 
concerned, academic freedom is but a non-existent illusion. Mr. Bryan, 
wrong in many things, was absolutely right in this, that someone must 
evidently determine what shall be taught in the schools, and that that 
someone should be the people who support them. They should, and they 
will; as instanee the present enterprise of that fraction of them com- 
prised in the American Association of University Women. 





In Wisconsin, some three-quarters of a century ago, lived a capable 
and intelligent citizen, strongly imbued with a sense of civie responsi- 
bility and leadership. In the course of nature, he was gathered to his 
fathers, leaving to his heirs, in addition to other property of more imme- 
diate value, an accumulation of personal papers pertaining, as all such 
collections do, to the interests and activities with which his career had 
been identified. Half a century or more passed away with the papers 
still intact in the home of the pioneer, then occupied by a maiden 
daughter. At length the necessity of a removal arose, and the daughter 
proceeded with set purpose to destroy her father’s papers, notwithstand- 
ing the appeals of interested historical workers that they be turned over 
to the State Historical Society for the use of present and future delvers 
in the local historical field. 

Legally, the daughter’s action was impeccable. The papers were her 
own, to do with as she saw fit. Civically, its propriety was at least 
gravely questionable. Those papers comprised, to some extent, a unique 
record of certain phases of Wisconsin’s development. Their preserva- 
tion was a matter of legitimate concern to the commonwealth. More- 
over, all men cherish the desire to be remembered by their friends. It is 
the common lot speedily to be forgotten. In those papers resided the 
surest claim of their creator to recognition by posterity; their destruc- 
tion practically consigned his memory to oblivion. The daughter who 
destroyed them was not ignorant of their value, nor was she insensible 
to her filial obligations. On the contrary, her decision was actuated by a 
lively concern for her father’s honor. The papers, she reasoned, were 
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private; their contents had been communicated to him in conference; 
he would not have dreamed of violating this confidence by making their 
contents public; the daughter could not violate the trust reposed in her 
father by his correspondents; to safeguard it, the papers must be de. 
stroyed. 

In Missouri, some three-quarters of a century ago, lived a youth named 
Sam Clemens. To the present generation he is better known as Mark 
Twain. He had an elder brother, Orion, whose personality was no less 
odd than was his given name. A decent, respectable citizen, husband, and 
father, Orion was, to put it mildly, impractical. Orion edited a newspaper 
in Hannibal, Missouri, and subsequently in Muscatine and Keokuk, Iowa. 
Americans are permanently indebted to Orion Clemens, for he employed 
Sam in his successive offices, and in doing so first launched him upon his 
literary career. 

Orion was no mute, inglorious Milton, incapable of self-expression. 
He produced, on the contrary, some two thousand pages of auto- 
biographical matter, which he hopefully designed to publish. This de- 
sign was never realized, and in due course the manuscript came into the 
hands of Mark Twain’s literary executor and biographer, Mr. Paine. 

In the July, 1929, issue of The Iowa Journal of History and Politics 
appears the initial installment of a serious and scholarly narrative of 
**Mark Twain in Iowa.’’ Mark came to Iowa a mere youth to work for 
Orion Clemens, and it is obvious that the latter’s extensive autobiography 
would shed important light upon the circumstances of the younger 
brother’s Iowa sojourn. Naturally the investigator sought permission 
to see the Orion Clemens papers. It was not granted, and in this con- 
nection the information was vouchsafed that most of them have already 
been burned, while permission to examine any that may have escaped 
destruction is ‘‘quite out of the question.’’ 

In this case, as in that of the Wisconsin pioneer, the decision reached 
by the custodian of the papers is legally impeecable. Civically, the action 
determined upon requires a different verdict. To but few individuals 
have Americans accorded the reverence and affection they freely bestow 
upon Twain. He is a national possession, and anything that affects the 
history of his life is a matter of national concern — its destruction a 
national loss. 

If the illustrations we have chosen for the basis of our remarks have 
any appositeness, it is precisely because the custodians in each case were 
high-minded and conscientious. Yet each denied the public interest in 
the object entrusted to them, and in doing so each has inflicted upon the 
publie a tangible and important injury. No doubt many of our readers 
will feel disposed to deny this conclusion with respect to the publie right 
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in such a matter. If so, the very frequency of such denial affords a meas- 
wre of the urgency of our present discussion. The destruction by the 
Saracens of the library in Alexandria is universally regarded as a crime 
against civilization. Such, too, has been the verdict in more recent years 
upon the destruction of the library in Louvain. Of like nature, also, 
would be the judgment rendered upon Mr. Morgan, Mr. Huntington, or 
Mr. Clements had any of these eminent contemporary collectors de- 
termined to consign to the flames the priceless objects of which they have 
obtained the title and eustody. Yet the legal authority of Saracen and 
German, as of Mr. Morgan, Mr. Huntington, or Mr. Clements in the 
ases supposed, is (or was) precisely the same as that possessed by the 
laughter of our Wisconsin pioneer or the present custodian of Orion 
Clemens’ autobiography. So, too, upon both groups of custodians de- 
volved a like civie responsibility to conserve for the public interest the 
objects entrusted to their care. Save for the differing degree of im- 

rtance of the several collections involved, we can perceive no differ- 

e between the deliberate destruction of the manuscripts in the library 
of Alexandria or’ of Louvain and the like deliberate destruction of ma- 
terial essential to a knowledge of the life of Mark Twain. 

Yet it is obvious that until public opinion is focused upon this subject, 
and a more general realization of the civie obligation to preserve such 
records is diffused, the destruction will go on apace. The reasoning of 
the Wisconsin custodian neglected to take account of the consideration 
that the passage of several decades ordinarily suffices to dissolve the 
seal of confidence which very properly closes the lips of contemporaries. 

sensible banker, or lawyer, or minister, or business man would betray 
professional or business confidences; yet there could be no historical 
ibraries and no study or writing of history if the lapse of sufficient time 
were not regarded as removing the reason for the seal of contemporary 
rivacy. The domestic relations of Benjamin and Deborah Franklin, 
or of George and Martha Washington are entirely proper subjects of 
nvestigation and discussion; the similar relations of our present Presi- 
nt and Ambassador to France are not. The Wisconsin daughter was 
quite right in saying her father would not have betrayed the confidence 
reposed in him by his correspondents; she was wrong in assuming that 
this obligation applied with undiminished force to the wholly different 
situation of three-quarters of a century later. Society has a clear and 
egitimate interest in its own history, and a civic duty to conserve rather 
than destroy the records of that history necessarily attaches to whom- 
ever may become their custodian. 


George Pontiae came to town in October, from his home in Newberry, 
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Michigan, and the conductor of this column of comment enjoyed a short 
interview with this descendant of the former emperor of the Northwest. 
We say ‘‘enjoyed’”’ advisedly, for George is clever and talkative, and his 
attitude toward the paleface race is distinctly more cordial than was that 
of his distinguished ancestor. Sensation-loving newspaper reporters to 
the contrary, George disclaims any inside knowledge of the career oj 
Chief Pontiac. To the present interviewer he stated that he has an uncle. 
now old (George himself appears to be of early middle age), who is fond 
of talking, and he surmised that this relative might have fed the report. 
ers upon ‘‘inside’’ history concerning which he himself is ignorant. 
George is an Ottawa, who grew up without the learning taught in the 
paleface schools. He is familiar with the native language, and although 
his is the only Indian family in the community where he resides, he 
affirmed that his children are also familiar with it. There are undoubt- 
edly many Americans of Old-World origin who would like to learn from 
George the means of persuasion necessary to induce a child, reared under 
such conditions, to master the alien parental tongue. Whatever the secret 
may be, the conquering paleface race ought to gain possession of it. 
We strongly suspect that being an Indian is more a matter of voluntary 
predilection for a certain state of mind and mode of life, than it is of 
the color of one’s skin. Questioned as to whether he was of mixed blood, 
George answered in the negative, but it presently developed that one of 
his ancestors belonged to the far-flung Campau line which has been 
represented in Detroit since the time of Cadillac. We have known men 
and women of mixed white and Indian blood, who elected to ignore 
completely the latter aspect of their origin and wholly to identify them- 
selves in thought and act with the white race. Others, like George Henry 
Pontiac, have elected the contrary course, emphasizing their Indian 
ancestry and adhering to the native way of life. 


‘The Filson Club now has a home.’’ This brief announcement, con- 
tained in a letter of October 9, 1929, from Otto A. Rothert, secretary of 
the club, will bring to our readers throughout the Mississippi Valley no 
less satisfaction than the achievement itself has brought to the loyal men 
and women whose intelligent labors through several decades of time have 
caused the Filson Club to be respected and admired wherever its name 
is known. Without minimizing the contribution of others to the de- 
velopment of the organization, it is only proper to record that the major 
leadership has been supplied by Mr. R. C. Ballard Thruston, president 
of the club since 1923. To it he has given his library, his thought and 
efforts over a long period of time, the use for years (in the period of its 
homelessness) of his private office, and, finally, the larger part of the 
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cost of the present new home. The appreciation of one’s fellows is 
worthily coveted by all right-thinking men. Like Lyman C. Draper of 
Wisconsin and C. M. Burton of Detroit, Mr. Thruston has built for 
himself, by his unselfish and unwearied labors in the local historical 
field, a monument more enduring than any of mere bronze or granite. 


The year now closing marks the twenty-first birth-year of the Yale 
University Press. Comparing its humble beginnings two decades ago 
with its present estate and record of achievement, the ancient motto, 
multum e€ parvo comes inevitably to mind. ‘‘The first quarters of the 
new Press,’’ relates one who knew the institution in its infancy, ‘‘ were 
in a pigeonhole in a busy man’s desk, and this desk was in a busy office 
downtown in New York, one that had nothing to do with books except 
account books and grudged the Press even a pigeonhole. So the Press 
moved after awhile to a building near Washington Square. There it 
had a whole room. It was only a little back cave of a room, but it was 
a great advance on one pigeonhole. ’’ 

Today, the Press is adequately housed in permanent quarters; its 
original staff of one female relative of the ‘‘busy man’’ who started it, 
has increased to many; its list of titles for the current year numbers 
sixty, while during the entire period over 1100 have been issued. 

The task to which this Review addresses itself is the promotion of the 
historical interests of Mid-America. This involves the two-fold task of 
promoting the historical knowledge of the Mississippi Valley and the 
knowledge of history within that Valley. All agencies which, like the 
Yale University Press, are worthy co-laborers in this task command our 
friendly regard and esteem. Merely to mention such enterprises of 
the Press as the ‘‘ Chronicles of America’’ series, the ‘‘ Pageant of Amer- 
ica’’ series, and the ‘‘Chronicles of America Photoplays,’’ is to suggest 
to everyone in touch with the progress of American historical scholar- 
ship in recent decades the important réle in that progress which the 
Press has played. If, starting with nothing, so much has been accomp- 
lished in the first two decades, the promise of achievement which the 
years now before us hold forth is, indeed, dazzling. 

A regard for candor dictates the confession that the writer of these 
lines is not an unprejudiced commentator upon the record of the Yale 
University Press. His name is on the title page of several of its issues, 
and the near future will witness at least one addition to the list which 


it at present thus adorns. In better company than this he does not ex- 
pect ever to be found. 


John H. Hauberg of Rock Island is a devotee of local history ; he like- 
wise lives beside the Father of Waters and owns a small motor boat. 
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The three circumstances noted are jointly responsible for ‘‘ Black Hawk’s 
Mississippi, from Rock River to the Bad Axe,’’ published in the April, 
1929, issue of the Journal of the Illinois Historical Society. It is a de. 
lightful narrative of an eight-day historical-camping excursion made by 
the writer and two boys from the site of Black Hawk’s capital to the 
scene of his final defeat. Dr. Reuben G. Thwaites of Madison, many 
years ago produced several charming historico-travel narratives of this 
type. In-Mr. Hauberg he has found a worthy disciple. 


On December 1, 1781, the British army in North America numbered 
10,570 men in what is now Canada, 32,333 men in the United States, and 
12,104 men in the West Indies. That more than one-fifth of the total 
army in North America should be centered in the West Indies will prob- 
ably surprise most students of American history, connoting, as it does, a 
far greater importance attaching to these islands than has commonly 
been recognized by students of the American Revolution. The figures 
noted are gleaned from Edna Vosper’s Report on the Sir John Vaughn 
Papers in the William L. Clements Iibrary (Bull. No. XTX, Ann Arbor, 
1929). General Vaughn saw service in America in the last French war, 
and again, under Cornwallis and Clinton in the Revolution. In No- 
vember, 1779, he was placed in command of the Leeward Islands, and 
his papers, now in the Clements Library, cover the period from this date 
until March, 1781. Their history from the death of Vaughn in 1795 
until their acquisition by Mr. Clements in 1927 is unknown. 


A paper-covered volume of 149 pages constitutes Number 1 of the 
East Tennessee Historical Society’s Publications. The managing editor 
is Samuel C. Williams, well-known worker in the field of Old Southwest 
history; and among the members of the editorial board is Philip M. 
Hamer of Knoxville, active worker in our own Association. The initial 
Publication of the Society augers well for the character of those which 
are to follow. Not least interesting to the present writer is the announce- 
ment that Mrs. C. M. McClung of Knoxville has offered prize awards 
of fifty dollars each (as a memorial to Calvin M. McClung, deceased) 
for the best papers included respectively in Numbers 1 and 2 of the 
Publications. The bestowal of such an award should lend both dignity 
and encouragement to the study of history within the Society’s chosen 
field. Some day, one may hope, the funds will be found to permit simi- 
lar recognition of the work of our own Mississippi Valley contributors. 


The Illinois Catholic Historical Review completed its eleventh volume 
with the April, 1929, issue. Taking account of the fact that the name 
failed to express accurately the true scope of the Review, with the open- 
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‘ng number of Volume XII (for July, 1929) it appeared with the cap- 
tion Mid-America: An Historical Review. Coincident with the change 
‘n name, Rev. Gilbert J. Garraghan of St. Louis University assumed the 
editorship of the periodical. Dr. Garraghan’s scholarly ideals and at- 
tainments are such that no fitter selection for the editorship of Mid- 
America could possibly have been made. The magazine covers the same 
eeographical field as our own Review. We confidently predict for it, 
under the new editorship, a worthy and successful career. 


Dr. Paul B. Jenkins of Williams Bay, Wisconsin, author of The Book 
of Lake Geneva, published under the auspices of the Chicago Historical 
Society a few years since, has under preparation a volume on the ro- 
mance of firearms. Several chapters are devoted to the life of Alexander 
John Forsythe and his invention of the percussion method of ignition. 

Pertinently to hand in this connection comes the information that the 
State Historical Society of Iowa has received, from the estate of Clarence 
A. Fairall of Iowa City, a collection of firearms dating back to the Revo- 
lutionary War. 


An atlas of Indian trails in Wisconsin is in course of preparation for 
the State Historical Museum by Theodore T. Brown of Madison. The 
information for the book has been assembled from the maps and field- 
notes of early surveyors, from manuscripts, and from the recollections 
of Indians and pioneers who trod these aboriginal highways. Many per- 
sons throughout the state have codperated in furnishing information. 

To the Missouri Historieal Society of St. Louis, Mr. Cyril Clemens 
has loaned a eollection of Clemens family letters, most of which passed 
between Mark Twain and wife and the donor’s parents in the years 
1881-1908. The letters deal principally with matters of family interest, 
yet Mark Twain’s humor, the archivist of the Society reports, ‘‘shines 
through even the most humdrum of matters.’’ 


Professor Charles W. Ramsdell of the University of Texas, whose 
presidential address before the Mississippi Valley Historical Association 
on “The Natural Limits of Slavery Expansion’’ was published in our 
September issue, has leave of absence from his university for the current 
year, to enable him to continue his study of certain phases of the history 
of the Confederacy. Professor E. M. Coulter of the University of 
Georgia is substituting for him at Texas. 

Professor C. W. Hackett of Texas will be at Leland Stanford after 
January 1, supplying the place of Professor Perey Martin of that in- 
stitution. Associate Professor W. P. Webb of Texas is on leave of 
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absence during the first semester of the current year, completing his 
study of the Texas Rangers. Dr. R. L. Biesele has undertaken to substi. 
tute for Professor Webb during the first semester, and for Professor 
Hackett the remainder of the year. 


Erik M. Eriksson, formerly professor of history and head of the de. 
partment at Coe College, has been appointed associate professor of his- 
tory at the University of Southern California, assuming his new duties 
at the opening of the current academic year. His place at Coe has been 
filled by the appointment of Dr. Nelson V. Russell, formerly assistant 
professor of history at the University of California in Los Angeles. 


Professor Oliver M. Dickerson of Colorado State Teachers College, in 
Greeley, is on leave of absence during the current academic year. He is 
spending the year in Washington and Cambridge, pursuing the study, 
long since undertaken, of the causes of the American Revolution. 


Miss Katharine 8. Alvord, dean of women and professor of history at 
DePauw University, sailed for the Orient the beginning of October, to 
spend a year in the East and in Europe. She will resume her work at 
DePauw in September, 1930. 


Dr. Bruce E. Mahan, associate editor of the State Historical Society 
of Iowa since 1923, has been appointed director of the extension division 
of the State University of lowa. 








DIRECTORY OF CONTRIBUTORS 


Worthington C. Ford (‘‘Historical Societies — Living and Dead’’), 
long editor of the Massachusetts Historical Society, is serving as repre- 
sentative in Europe of the Library of Congress. The paper here pre- 
sented was read at the session of the American Historical Association 
in Indianapolis in December, 1928. 


William T. Utter (‘‘Ohio and the English Common Law’’), formerly 
professor of history at Eureka College, has recently been appointed pro- 
fessor of history at Denison University. To previous issues of this Re- 
view he has contributed articles on ‘‘ Judicial Review in Early Ohio’’ 
June, 1927) and ‘‘Saint Tammany in Ohio: A Study in Frontier Poli- 
ties’? (December, 1928). 


E. Merton Coulter (‘‘A Century of a Georgia Plantation’’) is pro- 
fessor of history at the University of Georgia and managing editor of 
the Georgia Historical Quarterly. For the current academic year, he is 
substituting for Professor C. W. Ramsdell at the University of Texas. 


Robert LaFollette (‘‘Interstate Migration and Indiana Culture’’) is 
professor of history and head of the social science department at Ball 
State Teachers’ College, Muncie, Indiana. 


Abraham P. Nasatir (‘‘Anglo-Spanish Rivalry on the Upper Mis- 
sourl’’) is professor of history at the San Diego State Teachers’ College. 
To the June, 1927, issue of this Review he contributed ‘‘ Jacques 
)’Eglise on the Upper Missouri, 1791-1795.’’ 


Arthur P. Whitaker (‘‘The South Carolina Yazoo Company’’) is 
associate professor of history at Adelbert College of Western Reserve 
University, in Cleveland. To previous issues of this Review he has con- 
tributed several monographs on the history of the Old Southwest. 


REVIEWERS OF Books 


E. M. Violette is professor of history at the University of Louisiana. 
Arthur L. Keith is professor of Greek at the University of South Da- 
kota. Augustus H. Shearer is librarian of the Grosvenor Library, Buffalo. 
Marcus Wilson Jernegan is professor of history at the University of 
Uhicago. O. M. Dickerson is professor of history and political science at 
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the Colorado State Teachers’ College, Greeley. John C. Parish is pro- 
fessor of American history at the University of California, Los Angeles, 
Katharine S. Alvord is dean of women and professor of history at De. 
Pauw University. Thomas Perkins Abernethy is associate professor of 
history at the University of Alabama, Tuscaloosa. Paul M. Angle is 
executive secretary of the Abraham Lincoln Association, Springfield, 
Illinois. Robert E. Riegel is assistant director of the course in citizen. 
ship at Dartmouth College. Arnold Bennett Hall is president of the 
University of Oregon, Eugene. William J. Petersen is a University fellow 
at the University of Iowa. Thomas Robson Hay is a civil engineer in Pitts. 
burgh. William C. Binkley is professor of history at Colorado College, 
Colorado Springs. William E. Connelley is secretary of the Kansas 
State Historical Society, Topeka. LeRoy R. Hafen is historian and eura- 
tor of the State Historical Society of Colorado, in Denver. E. Douglas 
Branch is research associate in the State Historical Society of Iowa, 
M. M. Quaife is secretary-editor of the Burton Historical Collection, 
Detroit. James C. Malin is associate professor of history at the Univer- 
sity of Kansas, Lawrence. Carl Wittke is professor of American his- 
tory and chairman of the department at Ohio State University, Colum- 
bus. 











